
Sportswear for the slopes 
Family chalets for weekends 
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POLVeSTER FIBER 


Slip into a sporl shirt made of 65fo — or more — “Dacron”'*' polyester fiber blended with 
colLon. You’ll like its luxurious comfort, its distinctive elegance and the way “Dacron’ 
keeps it wrinklc-frcc all day. “Dacron” also gives a shirt permanent wash ’n’ \vear conven- 
ience, longer wear. Choose from lots of rich fall colors . . . today! 
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“Madoca" sport shirt iTi 8 iridescent shades, including gold, taupe, olive, blue. 
In regular sizes (sonic in 32-37 sleeve lengths). About S7.95 at tine stores. 



Tomorrow is more than a shortcut away 


To a small boy late for dinner, lack of planning may 
not be too serious. His goal is only a familiar shortcut 
away. But mature goals require careful planning to 
insure that objectives come through ... right on schedule. 
Through “Asset Analysis” a Connecticut General man 
can help you see what any responsible man needs to 
know today. First, where you stand. Second, where 
you're going. Here’s how he can help you: 

(1) He provides you with an objective analysis of every- 
thing you own. (2) He shows you how your present 
assets can work to bring you toward your future goal. 
(3) He works out a practical timetable for achieving it. 


(4) He conducts periodic reviews to make certain that 
changes in assets or objectives are taken into account. 
(For example, predicted factors that cause unnecessary 
estate shrinkage can be clearly pointed up for consid- 
eration by an attorney.) 

Insurance? The Connecticut General man recommends 
it only when it’s obviously needed. With your own 
“Asset Analysis” you’ll know exactly where you stand 
— and where you're going. 

See a Connecticut General man soon. You’ll never regret 
the time he spends with you. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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Next week 


As the New York Giants and 
the Philadelphia Eagles meet, 
it will be Norm Van Brocklin 
against Charlie Conerly. Tex 
Maule covers their duel for 
the Eastern Conference lead. 


Carleton Mitchell, three-time 
winner of the Bermuda race 
in his wooden yawl Finisterre, 
gives his evaluation of fiber 
glass as a structural materi- 
al for ocean-going ves-sels. 


Joe Bellino, Navy's best run- 
ner since Skip Minisi. will 
lead the Midshipmen against 
Army. Roy Terrell previews 
the game with a special report 
on the remarkable Bellino. 
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BE A STATUS SEEKER 


See>6uL&me 
in headlines 



(YOUR NAME HERE) 

Wins English Steeplechase 


FAMOUS WIRE SERVICE, 
Upper Thuddley, England— Perhaps 
the world’s most intrepid horseman 
today won the coveted Famous Cup 
by leading his steed to a new Thuddley 
Club Steeplechase record against 
impossible odds. 

Through driving rain and galewinds 
that cut visibility to a scant 8 feet, 3 
inches, he passed barrier upon barrier 
only to rein up in a churchyard and 
find he had chased the wrong steeple. 

Following a chat with the Rector, 
he took a shortcut through the Druid 
monoliths and crossed the goal well 
ahead of his competitors, some of 
whom have yet to finish. 

Upon his victory, he told Club mem- 
bers his stamina is a result of the for- 
mative years he spent as lead boy at 
a glue factory, and from a rigorous 
training diet of periwinkles spread 
with Famous Sauce. 


FOk A SPORTING FLAVOR 

on meals, seafood, fowl 
and salads (not to mention 
sandwiches), men who like 
to eat well prefer the unique 
flavor of Famous Sauce. If 
has a wonderful flovor all 
its own. At the club, or on 
your own table, experience 
how fine foods tosfe even 
finer with Famous Sauce, 



A FREE REPRODUCTION of the news 
item above with your name printed in the 
headline is yours for a Famous Sauce 
label. Send the label and your name as 
you want it in the headline to . . . 

DURKEE’S FAMOUS SAUCE 


900 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


MEMO from the publisher 



About the time that Horace Sutton 
was settling down to describe the 
life of leisure that is available in the oOlh 
state {page 92), Associate Editor Coles 
Phinizy was sampling somewhat more 
rugged conditions in the 49lh. 

In most of the world, though not quite 
yet in Alaska, Phinizy points out, the hu- 
man race already has appropriated the 
land for its own purposes. This appropria- 
tion presents a problem that requires an 
entirely new concept in conservation. In 
A New and Human Science (SI, March 
28, April 4) Phinizy’s editorial colleague, 
Henry Romney, called this concept social 
conservation— a program by which man 
perhap.s may sa%'e himself from himself. 

The problem in Alaska, which .still has 
but a single human being for every three 
square miles, essentially involves con- 
servation in its traditional sense. Alaska 
is the last true wilderness in the U.S., one 
of the last great wildernesses on earth. 
Its destiny is traditional, too — ever-in- 
creasing population, industry and com- 
merce. The challenge to conservationi.sts, 
Phinizy says, lies in the fact that it is the 
last opportunity “for man to pro.sper in 
free association with companion species.” 

Phinizy’s report on these and other 


problem.s in this new and sovereign state 
will appear in an early issue. It adds an- 
other important chapter to Spohts Illus- 
tratbd’s developing and continuing story 
of conservation. 

Earlier chapters in this series have con-. 
tributed much to the growing conserva- 
tion conversation. In a recent address 
Laurence S. Rockefeller, chairman of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, made this reference to A 
New and Human Science: 

“I think you will be interested as I was 
in a recent experience of Sports Illus- 
trated. It ran a two-part series on thfl- 
need for planning conservation of out- 
door recreation places. The stories were 
pegged to a basic human need: a healthy 
relation.ship between men and nature. 

“There was far more positive reaction 
from opinion and community leaders to 
this series than to any this enterprising 
publication had ever done before. And 
the demand for reprints wa.s the greatest 
in this magazine’s history.” 

This i.s gratifyingly true, and I’m glad 
to say that we are as pleased to continue 
to answer the demand as we are pleased 
to continue publishing the kind of articles 
which inspire it. 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Now that Vernon (Red) Berry is a 
Texas state representative, look for a 
big legislative drive to legalize pari- 
mutuel betting and bring back horse 
racing after an absence of 23 years. 
Berry, a Democrat and onetime gam- 
bler, campaigned almost solely on the 
racing issue, carried Bexar County 
by 10,000 votes. 

• The Big Ten’s overpowering record 
(18-1-2) against nonconference op- 
ponents this fall has stalled a drive to 
revise its controversial financial aid 
plan. It is difficult for coaches to ar- 
gue against the plan’s restrictions on 
scholarships when the conference is 
doing so well. 

• School authorities deny it, but Ar- 
kansas definitely plans to break off 
football relations with Mississippi 
after the 1961 game. Reason: the 
Ole Miss five-year red-shirt program, 
which Arkansans consider an unfair 
advantage. 

• Skates of Boston Bruin players have 
been equipped with special metal 
guards to prevent the rear edge from 
slicing or spiking combatants. “We’re 
protecting rival players,’’ says Gen- 
eral Manager Lynn Patrick. “1 wish 
they’d do the same for us.” 

• Despite a poor gate and eight 
straight defeats, the NFL’s Cowboys 
will stay in Dallas for at least another 
year.Cowboy Owner Bedford Wynne 
blames rumors of a move on the cross- 
town AFL Texans, said wryly last 
week: “I'm suxe a few of our players 
figure they’d better not buy houses. 
But that doesn’t mean the club is 
moving.” 

• You can expect more aggressive 
college basketball this season because 
of a reinterpretation of the blocking- 
charging foul rule. Now the defensive 
man will be the guilty party unless 
he has his position clearly slaked out 
before contact is made with the ball 
handler. 

• Washington’s new District Sta- 
dium, now in the cement-pouring 
stage, will have seats averaging 20 


inches in width, four to five inches 
over the customary size. Stadium de- 
signers also are considering plastic 
seats, have already decided on a De- 
tention Room, "where drunks and 
brawlers can be held to cool off.” 

• The NFL policy of not televising 
on-field fighting is giving way to 
truth, and view'ers can now expect 
to see anything “in good taste.” “It’s 
always been a matter of judgment,” 
said a CBS television official, “but 
under Bert Bell it was /iis judgment. 
Now we have more leeway.” 

ALL THAT GLITTERS 

The Olympic gold medals distributed 
in Rome were not gold medals. They 
were gold-plated. Credit for the ex- 



posure of this shocking fact goes to 
Peter Snell, New Zealand’s SOO-meter 
winner. His medal has begun to peel, 
and he has complained to his manager, 
Joe McManemin. McManemin plans 
a formal protest. 

According to specifications laid 
down by the International Olympic 
Committee, the medals do not have 
to contain more than a tiny amount 
of real gold so long, presumably, as 
they look like gold. This year’s sup- 
ply was cast by the Stabilimenti Ar- 
tistic! Fiorentini, which says it sim- 
ply plated silver medals following its 
usual formula and that it has had no 
previous complaints on the subject. 

The last solid gold medals were 
awarded at the 1932 Olympics, back 
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in the days of sweet and honest inno- 
cence: everything since then has been 
diluted or a complete fake. IOC Sec- 
retary Otto Mayer promises to re- 
place peeling medals, but this offer 
would not impress Mrs. A1 Oerter, 
wife of the U.S. discus champion. 
Her knowing female eye tells Mrs. 
Oerter that not only is Al’s medal not 
gold, but “it’s finished just like a 
piece of junk jewelry.” 

WHIFF OF AMATEURISM 

Every now and then somebody allows 
the cellar door of the snow-white cas- 
tle of amateur tennis to be opened a 
crack, and invariably a terrible odor 
wisps upwards. This time the opener 
is Italian Davis Cup Star Nicola Pie- 
trangeli, who has refused to play in 
the New South Wales Singles Cham- 
pionships. His complaint : Not enough 
money. Pietrangeli explains that he is 
accustomed to getting “at least $400 
a week” for tournament expenses. He 
said, “I never move for less than that. 
It’s the same with all the top players. 
That’s just how it is.” The air will 
now be filled with denials by amateur 
promoters that they pay players $400 
for expenses. But no matter. Pietran- 
geli is expected to join Jack Kramer’s 
touring pros after the Davis Cup 
matches this year. 

DESTRUCTION DERBY 

Until last weekend the Seattle Seafair 
(SI, Aug. 22) was the best example of 
what an absurd parody of sport hy- 
droplane racing has become. There, 
three drivers were seriously hurt and 
officials were unable to pick a winner 
until two weeks after the race ended. 
But that was before Sunday’s 1960 
Gold Cup at Lake Mead, Nev. 

The first heats on Lake Mead were 
canceled by high winds, which pro- 
duced what would have been merely 
an exhilarating chop for weekend fish- 
ermen but was a caldron of danger 
for the utterly unseaworthy hydros. 
The next morning the wind blew 
again, but officials sent the driv'ers off 
anyway. In the first heat. Bill Cantrell 
gunned his Gale V to overtake Miss 
Super Test II. Gale responded by 
leaping into the air and splattering 
back into the water. Cantrell bobbed 
alongside only half conscious. A heli- 
copter soared out to the rescue, patrol 
boats raced to the scene and a stretch- 
er was lowered. As Cantrell was 
whisked to the hospital, Driver Don 


Wilson growled, “That’s not a Gold 
Cup out there. That’s a destruction 
derby.’’ The other drivers and owners 
agreed, and after a hurried conference 
they reached a decision: no Gold Cup 
this year. Once more it had been made 
clear that hydroplane racing is a sport 
that has outrun itself and its environ- 
ment. It is a cumbersome undertaking 
in which huge crane.s have to lower the 
fragile and overcharged creatures into 
the water, and which demands labora- 
tory-perfect conditions before boats 
can be trusted. Whether the 19G1 
competition is held at all is a matter 
of grave concern to almost nobody. 

THE INWARD EYE 

In a California high school game Red- 
wood beat Tamalpais 13 to 6, partly 
because of an awful (jajfe by Referee 
.lohn Hattala. In a complicated call 
growing out of a holding penalty on a 
loose-ball play, Hattala’s error cost the 
Tamalpais team three precious downs 
at a critical moment. 

But nobody realized this, not even 
losing Tamalpais Coach Jim Hanret- 
ty. There were no complaints,- and 
the game was played without protest. 
Hanretty never would have known 
about the error except for a letter he 
received last week. It explained in de- 
tail just what Referee Hattala had 
done wrong. The writer: conscience- 
stricken John Hattala. 

TO THE SWIFT 

Golden Gate P'ields in San Francisco 
now wraps up a full eight-race card 
in less than three hours. By 4 p.m., 
an hour before traffic becomes im- 
possible on the Bay Bridge, the hap- 
py (or miserable) horseplayers are on 
their way home. 

The track has achieved this speed- 
up by holding the parade to the post 
to 10 minutes. “We think the fans 
don’t need 30 to 40 minutes to decide 
their favorites,’’ General Manager 
Webb Everett says. “Everybody is 
delighted.” Jockey Ralph Neves 
echoes: “It’s great. We can change 
silks in five minutes and be ready 
for the next go.” Mutuel clerks like 
the new system, too. It has brought 
about more even betting over the 
day’s program. Previously, the han- 
dle on the eighth race would drop to 
half that of the other races. Now it’s 
as big or bigger. 

The only complaint comes from 
contirtued 
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A Sporting Cliristnias 

Holiday hint to sportsmen: What better time than now to ask for, 
or give, some of the fine pieces of sporting gear and apparel that 
you have admired over the year at A&F. There will also be quite a 
few totally new Christmas ideas at the store you'll want to see. 



Hlpirn Aliisknii Purkti. Double proieclion 
from the cold! Outer «hell of imported 
Grenfell cotton cloth, inner parka of 28 oe. 
white wool biankeling. \Volverine fur 
trimtnct! hood. Sliel! in black, maroon nr 
green wilii braid trim 85.00 



A&F JK'orih Wnotl» Rohp. Sleep in com- 
for( even in zero weather. Filled with 3 Ihs. 
of pure down in overlapped quilting that 
prevent? cidd spots. ,32" X 81". Full-length 
zipper. With special carrying bag. . 66.50 



Kerolviiig Sent and Shell liox. A 
double-duty piece of equipment any hunter 
on your gift li-?l would appreciate. Rox 
cover becomes a rubber-padded revolving 
seal. ^^ptaI box itself holds 200 shells. 
Leather handle 12.50 



Carl Zeiss Binoculars. Incorporating the 
latest advances fn optical design. I’ltra- 
conipaet shape, easy balance and. above 
all. amazingly brilliant edge-lo-e<lge 
definition. 8x30 171.60* 

*Frd>’ral Tax ItxtluJfd. 


Send lor your copy of the Christmas Trail catalogue. 


Aber-cr-Ombie & Fitch 
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SCORECARD Continued 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 


> 
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the track's concessionaires. Their liq- 
uor sales are down. To compensate, 
drinks are being raised from 80c to 
95c. Thus, progress being a mixed af- 
fair, one can spend more money in 
less time on drinking at the same time 
one is losing more money in less time 
on betting. 

IT PAYS TO . . . 

Annoyed by the skimpy number of 
prospects showing up for opening 
drills, Wrestling Coach Sam Barnes 
of the University of North Carolina 
placed his own “travel poster” on the 
gym wall. It read: 

“What Do You Want? 

“Travel?— Five road trips to such 
exotic climes as Duke, N.C. State, 
VMI, Maryland and Oregon State. 

“Choice of job? — Flyweight to 
heavyweight, with six other divisions 
open. 

“Adventure?— Hand-to-hand com- 
bat with monsters from VPI and Ap- 
palachian. 

“Uniform? — Two-way stretch 
tights in Carolina blue and white, 
with space helmet to match. 

“Try wrestling. We need 24 clean- 
living American boys. . . . We sup- 
ply everything but guts.” 

Barnes was overwhelmed by 70 
candidates. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• New York Titan Owner Harry Wis- 
mer said he’d challenge the rival 
Giants to a postseason game “if my 
team didn’t have so many injuries,” 
topped that by declaring four AFL 
clubs could beat four NFL teams: 
“Houston could beat the Giants, 
the Boston Patriots can take the 
Washington Redskins, the Dallas 
Texans would beat the Dallas Cow- 
boys and the Los Angeles Chargers 
could beat the Rams.” 

• Nu7nero Uno Antonio Orddnez 
punched fellow-matador Diego Puer- 
to for insulting ordonista Ernest 
Hemingway. For the same reason, 
Orddnez punched Manolete’s former 
banderillero, who now threatens to 
pull Papa Hemingway’s beard to even 
the score. 

• During road trips Baltimore Colt 
Quarterback Johnny Unitas insists on 
having a BarcaLounger in his hotel 
room to help him relax when he's not 
sleeping. 



RONNIE HOBSON. ]3, 
Newport News, Va. 
Boys’ Clubber, U.S. 
and Canadian toys’ 
table tennis champion, 
defeated Russian Open 
Champion Gennadi 
Averin 21-18, 21-23. 
21-12 for only Ameri- 
can win in U.S.-Soviet 
junior match held in 
New York City. 


LAURA LOUGOLDENof 
Lynch, Ky.. 28-year- 
old market checker and 
wife of veteran basket- 
ball official, passed ex- 
ams to become state’s 
first female high school 
ba,skethall referee. Said 
Mrs. Golden, who will 
work with her husband , 
“Now my only worry is 
what to wear.’’ 


FRANKLIN LUKE, end 
for Berrien County 
(Ga.l II. S. who lost his 
left hand in hay haler 
accident, caught his 
third pass in five tries, 
good for 35 yards and 
touchdown. Lament- 
ed Berrien coach: “I 
just wish we had a 
good passer to throw 
to him.” 


CANDY SHAFFER, 15, 
Miami Beach eques- 
trienne about to re- 
tire. entered four 
divisions, rode off with 
eight blue ribbons 
(seven against adult 
competition) to be- 
come first eight-time 
junior winner at New 
York’s National Horse 
Show. 


GEORGE LININGER of 
Springport, Mich., 
competitive plowman 
since age 13 and only 
American entered, 
plowed half-acre of 
stubble, half-acre of 
sod with painstaking 
care to finish 12th in 
World Plowing Tour- 
nament held on banks 
of Tiber near Rome. 


ROBERT LOWE, Hrown 
senior from Engle- 
wood, N.J. who runs 
about SO miles each 
week, loped over rocky 
five-mile Bronx eour.se 
in 25 minutes 59 sec- 
onds to outdistance 6!) 
Ivy I^eague rivals, win 
Heptagonal Games As- 
sociation eros.s-coun try 
championship. 
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beauty and hi performance, the 1961 Cadillac represents a new standard 


by which the world’s 'motor cars will be judged. 
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Time without stop . . . 
precise, unceasing time 
in a watch untended, 
free of human care. 

This is Continuous Time, 
the special province of the 
Hamilton Watch Company 
where service through accurate 
timekeeping is a particular 
concern. The world's first 
Electric* watch and the 
self-winding watch already 
are symbols of our age where, 
more and more, machines serve 
man continuously, dependably, 
without supervision or 
attention. Continuous Time will 
also be contained within the 
ultimate watch. It will 
probably be a Hamilton, too. 
Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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creator of the world’s 
first electric watch 




EDITORIALS 


VOLLEY OF 
INOIFFERENCE 

\’olleybal! and basketball are American inven- 
tions that have spread round the world. The Rus- 
sians don’t even claim to have discovered them. 
They have been content merely to beat us in 
woi'lfl championship matches in both sports. Our 
defeats are the product of smugness and indifTer- 
ence that amounts to international discourtesy. 

For more than 25 years the U.S. has had a 
Good Neighbor policy designed to cultivate the 
friendship of Latin Ainei-ican countries. And how 
does it work as far as sports are concerned? Last 
year we sent inferior basketball players to world 
championship matches in Chile and got the beat- 
ing we deserved. Last week our volleyball players 
suffered humiliating defeats to Iron Curtain na- 
tions and others in Rio de Janeii'O. 

The men and women who went to Hi'azil to rep- 
resent the U.S. had insufficient pi’actice and mon- 
ey. So short of cash were the boys of our Los An- 
geles Westside Jewish Community Center and 
the gilds of our Santa Monica Mariners— -both 

KEEP AWAY 

FROM THAT DRUGSTORE 

Doctors and scientists take a coolly balanced view 
of the use of drugs by athletes, as George Walsh 
reports on page 27. Our own feelings are stronger. 
We think athletes should compete without the 
help of stimulants or tranquilizers. 

Both types of drugs are too generally used and 
too easily obtained. A runner, swimmer, tennis, 
basketball or football player with a will to win 
can send money to a wholesaler or a jobber and 
get all he wants. It is the I'esponsibility of legisla- 
tors to cut off this indiscriminate source of supply. 
It is the responsibility of coaches and trainers to 
do their utmost to keep drugs away from athletes. 


champions of this country— that the men could 
only begin to train as a team in the middle of Sep- 
tember; the Russians started training six days a 
week 10 hours a day last February. Our girls had 
to sell tickets to exhibition matches to their 
friends, buy their own uniforms and pay their 
own fare to Rio. The State Department refused 
help; businessmen were uninterested. Two fine 
players on the men’s team couldn’t raise enough 
money to get to Rio at all. Nikita Khrushchev 
paid the fare for the Iron Curtain teams and gave 
them plenty of pocket money. 

Once in Brazil our players couldn't afford their 
own kind of food or mineral water, so they suf- 
fered from dysentery. They had to stay in free 
quarters, concrete cells with thi'ee-tiered bunks in 
the stadium, and eat free meals at the stadium 
mess. The Russians lived in the best hotels, iso- 
lated as usual, but clearly the batting and volley- 
ing delegates of a first-rate power. 

The privations suffered by athletes are not de- 
scribed here as alibis foi* our losses. We might 
have lost anyway. They are cited for what they 
truly are: indictments of our Govei-nment and 
people. We did not give our men and women a 
chance, and we were discourteous in sending in- 
sufficiently trained and badly equipped players 
to compete in games in which our host nations 
take a vital interest. If, in the future, we don’t 
want to suppoi't our athletes, we should not have 
the effrontery to compete. 


Some of those commenting on the widespread 
use of drugs in sports in recent years make the 
distinction between amateurs and pros. They say 
a pro has a living to make and is entitled to em- 
ploy any means to earn it by winning. We say 
this is nonsense. All drugs should be baJined from 
all sports. The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation and other amateur sports organizations 
should take a firm stand on this important mat- 
ter; so should the pro sports associations. 

It is ai’gued that the caffein in a cup of coffee 
and the spinach on a blue plate dinner can give 
pep. That isn’t what we mean, and coffee or spin- 
ach doesn’t win medals or money. We mean drugs, 
and everybody in sports knows which they are. 
Individuals and teams should rely on skill and 
practice rather than on Benzedrine and cocaine. 
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AWAY 


A kiss from his jockey, Manuel Ycaza, was Bald Eagle’s 
reward after his runaway victory over a superb field of 
U.S. and foreign Thoroughbreds in the ninth Washington 
D.C. International at Laurel. For the story of the race and 
the Russians’ controversial claim of foul, turn the page 



THE EAGLE FLEW COlUinued 


THE RACE WAS FOR SECOND PLACE 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T he ninth running of the Wash' 
ington D.C. International over 
Laurel’s fine course last week clearly 
proved that this race is now not only 
an American but a world classic. It is 
an invitational event, run on turf as 
a courtesy to foreigners, who rarely 
race on dirt, and it had already drawn 
horses from 14 countries in previous 
years. Last Friday’s 11 starters repre- 
sented the best field of foreign and 
homebred horseflesh ever assembled 
on an American track. 

Parading under a clear sky on a 
crisp afternoon were the best from 
France, fresh from running one-two 
in their own classic Prix de I’Arc de 
Triomphe. England was represented 
by another pair, perhaps not as for- 
midable as Ballymoss (who ran third 
two years ago) but solid contenders 
nonetheless. There was one Irish 
horse, two Italians (for the first time) 
and a hopeful new pair from Russia. 

The host country was well prepared 
for this group of invaders. The leader 
of the American team was the defend- 
ing champion himself, Cain Hoy 
Stable’s Bald Eagle. Invited also was 
Sword Dancer, the champion of every- 


thing else a year ago, but Sword 
Dancer was injured a few days prior 
to the International. As his replace- 
ment, Laurel asked for Mrs. Richard 
duFont’s late-developing 3-year- 
old, Kelso. But Mrs. duPont decided 
against giving Kelso his first start on 
grass against such a field, and so an- 
other standby was called. His name 
is Harmonizing, and although he was 
picked up for $6,500 in a claiming 
race earlier this year, his credentials 
on turf were excellent: in his last grass 
race he had beaten both Bald Eagle 
and Sword Dancer at this same mile- 
and-a-half distance. 

As it turned out, his trainer should 
have given him a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the tricky new web- 
barrier gate used this year. Every 
other horse in the race was familiar 
with it, either through racing abroad 
(where such a gate is standard equip- 
ment) or through schooling sessions 
in the days at Laurel immediately 
prior to the International. At the 
start. Harmonizing did not break 
with his field, and it is conceivable 
that this cost him the victory. 

The crowd of 29,336 saw a thrilling 
horse race— for second money. The 
$70,000 winner’s share of the $100,- 


000 pot was won at the start when 
fiery young Manuel Ycaza charged 
away from the line on Bald Eagle 
with all the skill and confidence of a 
hot pilot opening the throttle of a 
gracefid jet. From that point on, as 
Bald Eagle’s magnificent long stride 
carried him away, the only question 
was his ultimate winning margin. He 
tired noticeably in the last few fur- 
longs but managed to hold off Har- 
monizing by two lengths. He was 10 
lengths ahead of the field for the bet- 
ter part of the race. 

With the U.S. finishing one-two, 
the real drama and excitement of the 
ninth International was the amazing 
show of strength by the Russians, 
who came in third and fourth with 
the entry of Zabeg and Zadorny. The 
French were fifth and last, the Irish 
sixth, the Italians seventh and 
eighth and the English ninth and 
10th. Actually, Russia’s Zabeg, a big 
brown 3-year-old, would have been 
second if a legitimate foul claim by 
his rider, Nikolai Nasibov, had been 
made at the proper time, before the 
result became official. 

Turning for home, four horses still 
were in the hunt for second money. 
The French colt, Hautain, was lead- 


LAUREL'S COSMOPOLITAN AUDIENCE INCLUDED WIVES OF RUSSIAN AND PRENCH AmSASSADORS, U.S. INDUSTRIALIST CYRUS EATON 



ing this pack but starting to tire. 
Harmonizing was about to take over 
but, outside of him, the two Russians 
were also getting into high gear. Sud- 
denly John Ruane, aboard Harmo- 
nizing, allowed his mount to drift out 
and, when he did, he put Zabeg mo- 
mentarily off stride. By the time Na- 
sibov, an accomplished horseman, 
could get straightened out, it was too 
late, and Harmonizing beat him to 
the wire by a length. 

Naturally, Nasibov w-anted to 
claim foul, but he had either forgot- 
ten or had never properly understood 
the instructions given to each rider 
on the proper procedure. “In Russia," 
he said later, “we claim foul by wav- 
ing the whip at the stewards." Rid- 
ing hack to the unsaddling area, Nasi- 
bov did exactly that. Of course it did 
no good, for in this country all riders 
are instructed to tip their whips to- 
ward the stewards’ stand in a salu- 
tatory gesture before dismounting. 
Over the years this has come to indi- 
cate a recognition on the part of the 
jockey of the stewards’ authority. 

Claim was too late 

What made it all the more difficult 
for Nasibov was that his trainer, 
Yevgeni Gottlieb, had watched the 
race from the stands and was now 
fighting his way to trackside through 
a mob that refused to give ground. 
Furthermore, the Russian interpreter 
had assisted at the starting gate and, 
by the time he returned to find his 
rider in the jocks’ room, the official 
sign was up and all protests were use- 
less. In the face of all this, the Rus- 
sian team was surprisingly calm. “We 
are not mad,” said Trainer Gottlieb, 
“because we know that in horse rac- 
ing there is some good luck and some 
bad luck. Still, being third is not as 
nice as being second, is it?” 

Actually, it was astonishing that 
the Russian rider should have had to 
claim a foul on his own. Movies of 
the race clearly show Ruane to have 
been at fault. It is the responsibility 
of the patrol judges and stewards to 
flash the inquiry sign well before any 
jockey feels a need to raise the ques- 
tion himself. 

There was, of course, considerable 
controversy over the start — which is 
always the case when horses are sent 
away from anything but our cold and 
grisly mechanical contraptions. Start- 
er Eddie Blind had given each rider 
specific instructions on how he was 


going to get the field away, and when 
the time came he did a good job of 
it. What trouble there was could in 
no way be blamed on him. 

But there was trouble — for Puis- 
sant Chef, the French winner of the 
Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe, and for 
Harmonizing. Having drawn the rail 
position, Puissant Chef showed an 
immediate dislike for the whole busi- 
ness. Several times he backed away 
from the line. Then, at the instant of 
the start itself — and there was no in- 
terference from starters or other 
horses— he wheeled in fright, did a 
complete 180° turn to his right and 
spun his jockey, Maxime Garcia, off 
like a runaway top. Garcia remounted 
and galloped off in pursuit of his field, 
but the best horse in France had trav- 
eled 3,000 miles in vain. 

Harmonizing just chose not to run 
when the barrier went up. Later, in 
a surprising display of poor taste and 
bad sportsmanship, Trainer Ev King 
blamed the starter, even to the point 
of claiming that Eddie Blind had 
rigged the start in favor of Bald Eagle. 

As a matter of fact, the Bald Eagle 
team of Owmer Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, Trainer Woody Stephens and 
Jockey Ycaza had no definite preraee 
plan to take the lead. “We don’t 
know w'here the early speed really is,” 
said Guggenheim in the paddock. 
“Most of these foreigners, you know, 
like to gallop off for a mile and then 
run their best for the last half mile. 
If there’s nobody who wants to show 
some early speed, we’ll tell Ycaza to 
go to the front and rate his horse out 
there as best he can.” 

No matter w'hat the Cain Hoy 
team had on its mind, the only thing 
Bald Eagle had on his was running. 
And he did it from the start in such 
a way as to pulverize his field. For 
those trailing him there w’as no ex- 
cuse. Everybody was simply outrun 
by a horse who, when he is so in- 
clined, can be the very best in Ameri- 
ca— and maybe in the world. 

A single race never can prove con- 
clusively the superiority of one na- 
tion’s Thoroughbreds over another. 
The T/aurel classic is valuable in that 
it brings together racing people and 
competitors from all over the world. 
But obviously the conditions of such 
a race will seldom suit all participants. 

American horses break from a start- 
ing gate; visiting foreigners do not. 
Our horses are accustomed to turns 
considerably tighter than those on 


European courses. Many foreign 
horses never race in a counterclock- 
wise direction before coming to Lau- 
rel. Many visiting jockeys do not un- 
derstand English. 

Despite all this, the Laurel race 
has been a tremendous success, if only 
in international public relations. 

Future renewals of the race are cer- 
tain to bring back the English, 
French and the Irish— to race and to 
offer their well-bred runners for sale 
on the expanding American buyers’ 
market. 

The Russians have a different atti- 
tude. Their interest in the race is, 
simply, to win. They spent hours 
studying the Laurel track, watching 
our riders and observing early-morn- 
ing training methods. And when they 
say, as would an American baseball 
fan, “Wait till next year,” they aren't 
just kidding. 

Next year, for example, the Rus- 
sians are coming back with a colt 
named Expert. Between now and 
then it’s a good guess that Expert will 
get his training at a Russian dupli- 
cate of Laurel, complete to the cut of 
the grass, the angle of the turns and 
the haberdashery of the commissar 
of the starting gate. end 


NASIBOV SHOWS HOW HE MADE CLAIM 



P}iotogTaphs by Marvin E. Nevrman 


A MURDER FOR MOTHER 

It was hardly a contest as Yale’s best team in 37 years 
trounced Princeton and evoked memories of Dink Stover 


M other Yale— “mother of men” 
as they like to call her around 
New Haven, Conn.— is a lady who 
likes to contemplate her brick-and- 
ivy skin and think about the past al- 
most as much as she does the present 
and future. Even on a day like last 
Saturday, Mother Yale’s mind is in- 
clined to drift backward, as indeed it 
did for a very good reason. She and 
her sons were thinking about the year 
1923, even while her current football 
players were humbling a strong 
Princeton 43-22. For not since 1923 
had there been an unbeaten, untied 
Yale team or eight straight victories 
in a season, By the end of a delirious 
afternoon the 1960 Yale team had 
won its eighth straight game. If it 
gets past Harvard this weekend it will 
finish unbeaten and untied. Among 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


major college teams across the land, 
only New Mexico State, Utah State 
and Missouri can still make that 
statement. 

The victory over Princeton looked 
so easy at times that it hardly seemed 
an honest test of this very fine Yale 
team, probably the best one that 
Coach Jordan Olivar has produced in 
his nine years at New Haven. There 
was a brief Princeton threat in the 
scoreless first quarter that took the 
ball as far as the Yale 29-yard line; 
and halfway through the second quar- 
ter Princeton went 66 yards in 1 1 plays 
to score a touchdown. But Princeton 
was never in the game after that. 

Yale scored three touchdowns in 
the second quarter with such ease that 
it hardly seemed possible she was 
playing the second-best team in the 


Ivy League, a team that ranked third 
in the country in scoring. By half 
time the score was 22-6, and the 
game had an early-season warmup 
look about it. 

Against Princeton the ignition for 
Yale’s attack came, as usual, from 
Tom Singleton, a tall 200-pounder 
with solemn brown eyes who is one of 
the most impressive T quarterbacks 
in the country this year. Singleton 
can do almost anything that needs to 
be done on a football field. An hon- 
ors student, he directs the attack with 
intelligence and a quick instinct for 
an opponent’s unguarded jugular 
vein. He handles the ball and him- 
self with calm authority. He passes 
surely and for any distance, as his six 
completions, including three touch-, 
downs, in seven attempts against 
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Princeton, amply testify. He runs the 
ball with an easy loping gait that 
camouflages his speed and power and 
exceptional balance. He punts beauti- 
fully, and he can place-kick, although 
Yale has little need for this talent. In 
his three years on the Yale varsity 
Singleton never had a better day than 
he did against Princeton, but his effi- 
ciency cost him a lot of playing time. 
When he was running the first team, 
it scored so quickly that Coach Olivar 
decided to devote much of the second 
half of the game to seasoning young 
reserves, some of whose names and 
numbers weren’t even in the program. 

One reason Singleton is so effective 
is a tow-headed 205-pound fullback 
from Hamden, Conn, named Bob 
Blanchard, the fastest man on the 
Yale team. On every Yale play Blan- 
chard is a threat up the middle. That 
leaves the defense vulnerable to Sin- 
gleton’s rollouts around either end. 
And Singleton’s rollouts suck in the 
defensive backs and set up his passes 
to the halfbacks and ends. 

Until they met Princeton’s marv'el- 
ously precise and versatile single wing, 
Yale’s big line, averaging 206 pounds 
per man, had given up less than 100 
yards rushing a game. Captain Mike 
Pyle, a 235-pounder, would certainly 
have been the outstanding center in 
the East this year if he had not agreed 
to move to tackle so that his room- 
mate, Howard Will, could be used at 
center. Ben Balme, a handsome, blond 
220-pound guard from Portland, Ore., 
who almost skipped football entirely 
this year in order to concentrate on 
his premed studies, is the sort of line- 
man one doesn’t notice much, but he 
doesn’t make mistakes. Had he played 
on one of the more prominent foot- 
ball teams, coaches w'ill tell you, 
Balme w'ould be a candidate for All- 
America. However, unlike most good 
Ivy League teams of recent inemory, 
Yale's is not one with just two or 
three exceptional players and a bunch 
of students. The first team is good at 
all po.sitions, and there is a plethora 
of un-Ivy League subs behind them. 

“Ollie, is this the best Yale team 
you’ve ever coached?” is a question 
Coach Olivar has been hearing more 
and more astheseason has progressed. 

“Ask me after the Princeton game,” 
had been Olivar's stock answer until 
after the Princeton game. When that 
game w'as over, Olivar sat in the Lap- 
ham Field House a few yards from 
conlinuvd 
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MOTHER’S MURDER Continued 

the Yale Bowl and faced reporters 
with a sad and solemn look on his 
large face, as if his team had lost. 
When the same question came up 
again, he said in his worried way, 
“Ask me after the Harvard game.” 

Somehow Coach Olivar and all the 
rest of the Yale population has trou- 
ble believing the football team is as 
good as it appears to be. As everyone 
well knows, the day is long gone when 
the football at Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton can be praised without 
apologies for the fact that the players 
study a lot and that there are no ath- 


letic scholarships available. But it 
was not ever so. 

Anyone over the age of 50 grew up 
with a notion of Yale football that 
was roughly equivalent to a ferry- 
boat captain’s attitude toward the 
Queen Mary. In the popular view, 
storybook figures like Heflelfinger 
and Hinkey and Mallory strode the 
Yale campus in turtle-neck sweaters 
with great Ys across their chests. 
Some of the biggest heroes of fiction 
were Yale football players like Dink 
Stover and Frank Merriwell. The 
Yale fullback was a kind of Bat Mas- 
terson of his era. 

In the days preceding last Satur- 


day’s Ivy League showdown with 
Princeton, it was quite clear that Yale 
football had found a more subdued, 
though by no means obscure, position 
on the campus. On Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday most people were 
thinking about two things: the presi- 
dential election and the mid-term hour 
exams. You would have searched the 
campus in vain for a football player 
with a Y on his chest or a sign that 
exhorted the team to beat prince- 
ton. Whatever attention could be 
spared for the coming game was de- 
voted largely to getting a pretty girl 
organized for the weekend. 

This, of course, was not the case 
out on the practice field during the 
two hours in the late afternoons when 
the Yale team was getting ready. 
Quietly, almost patiently, the Yale 
squad in its freshly laundered prac- 
tice uniforms labored through the in- 
finitely painstaking preparation that 
modern football requires for each new 
game. Over here, the interior linemen 
were learning the new assignments 
they would have against Princeton’s 
unbalanced line. Over there, the 
backs polished the timing on their 
old plays and worked up a few new 
ones, particularly off the L formation 
that Olivar used a few weeks earlier 
on Dartmouth. The ends drilled on 
pass patterns. Every 20 minutes or so 
continued 
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MOTHER'S MURDER continued 

a horn blew, and the players switched 
to the next assignment on the mimeo- 
graphed practice schedule for the day. 

There was none of the loud, forced 
pep favored by many coaches on the 
theory that the boredom of practice 
can lead to indifference. “We just 
don’t have time for it,’’ Olivar said. 
“And besides, I don’t think you can 
build up a lot of enthusiasm before 
a game unless it is there naturally. If 
it’s there, what’s the point in flaunt- 
ing it? Also, you run the danger of 
building your team to a peak before 
the game arrives.’’ 

Riding back to the campus after 
practice. Captain Pyle said he had 
no worries about the team’s desire. 
“We want this one very badly. We 
still have to get even for the last time 
we played Princeton in the Bowl two 
years ago. Those 50 points they ran 
up against us still hurt.’’ Halfback 
Kenny Wolfe agreed. “All I saw were 
a lot of Princeton uniforms going by,’’ 
he recalled. “It ought to be different 
this time." 

By Friday the Yale campus, a rus- 
set-brown spread of grim Gothic ar- 
chitecture, began to acquire the feel 
of a football weekend. Tweedy young 
ladies were arriving in droves. The 
standard campus uniform of baggy 
cotton trousers and loafers or dirty 
white bucks was giving way to gray 
slacks and tweed jackets, blazers and 
shoes and even neckties. The sound of 
singing groups drifted out across the 
Old Campus. Someone hung a piece 
of white muslin out of a Branford Col- 
lege window and on it were the let- 
ters: H.4TE PRINCETON. Visitors, 
looking not unlike the Yale men, 
were wearing orange-and-black but- 
tons that said: beat yale. 

It was already dark by the time 
tlie team got back from practice on 
Friday evening. Coach Olivar sum- 
moned the players into a room at 
Ray Tompkins House for a last run- 
through of the movies of last year’s 
Princeton game. He pointed out some 
egregious errors for the umpteenth 
time. “Start popping them with your 
shoulder when they give you the five- 
finger clutch,’’ he told the ends. 
Pop them, and they'll stop pestering 
you. It’s perfectly legal.’’ 

After the team’s Friday night sup- 
per there was a short pep rally on the 
green just outside Berkeley College. 
The band and the cheerleaders 


whooped it up, and perhaps a thou- 
sand students and their dates sang 
and yelled and applauded as some of 
the senior members of the team were 
introduced. Captain Pyle told the 
gathering, “Stick with us and we’ll 
do our be.st.’’ 

It was a cold night with the tem- 
perature down in the low 40s, so most 
people stayed inside. Through the 
window's of the lighted rooms you 
could see the cocktail parties in full 
progress, preceding the various fra- 
ternity and college dances. Over in 
the Davenport College common room 
a small group was giving a reading of 
Dylan Thomas’ Under M ilk TFood 
prior to a banjo concert. The tables 
down at Mory’s were filling up. 

Next morning, a cloudless blue sky 
lay over New England and the tem- 
perature rose into the .oOs. On the 
law'n of Pierson College the Haunt 
Club was staging one of its pregame 
gin-and-juice parties with bagpipers 
in full regalia for background music. 
But otherwise the campus was 
strangely quiet, the fraternities and 
colleges nearly empty. Most people 
were out on the playing fields around 
the Bowl several miles west of the 
campus, watching the Rugby, soccer 
and freshmen football games with 


Princeton and starting their tailgate 
cocktail parties and picnics. As far 
as you could see, there was row on 
row of cars and in amongst them a 
countless thousand pregame parties 
—old grads, undergrads, nongrads. 
For Yale it was the big party of the 
year. 

The Bow] was nearly full by kick- 
off. Fifteen minutes and 31 seconds 
of playing time later, when Single- 
ton rolled out to his left for Yale's 
first touchdown, most of the 62, .528 
people who bought tickets had found 
their way to their seats. It was a crowd 
that reminded you of the days of Al- 
bie Booth. As the first score went 
up, three-quarters of the mob be- 
came slightly hysterical with joy. 
There is nothing like a touchdown 
to wipe away the Ivy League re- 
serve, and that afternoon there were 
to be six of them by Yale and three 
by Princeton. Dink Stover and Frank 
Merriwell never heard more noise. 
Nor did Albie Booth nor Larry Kelly 
nor Clint Frank. 

And when they stood at the end 
and sang Bright College I'cnrs, and 
the hats waved back and forth with 
the lines, “For God, for country and 
for Yale,” even visiting Harvard 
men cried. end 
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Whammy 

Gambit 

Taking a cue from AI Capp’s Evil Eye 
Fleegle, master of the triple whammy, 
two of the world’s greatest chess players 
last week demonstrated the use of the 
evil eye at the chess Olympics in East 
Germany (/or results, see page 105). The 
world champion, Mikhail Ta! (above 
left), has long been famous for a chess- 
board concentration so intense that he 
has been accused of hypnotizing oppo- 
nents into surrender. Last week, despite 
the defensive attempts of his opponent, 
Padevsky of Bulgaria, to shield himself, 
Tal’s lethal glare triumphed again. U.S. 
Champion Bobby Fischer (beloic right), 
a less accomplished starer than Tal, put 
a certain wistful quality into his wham- 
my and lost to Gligoric of Yugoslavia. 
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THE U.S. CHAMP, FJSCHER (BELOW). IS UNABLE TO DRIVE HIS WHAMMY GLARE THROUGH DEFENSIVE YUGOSLAVIAN EYEBROWS 




When football is fun 

Photographs by Phil Bath 
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There are no ulcerated coaches barking orders, no fran- 
tic alumni demanding victory and no cleats in the face. 
For these California youngsters, in fact, football is noth- 
ing but a goofy, freewheeling after-school exercise in 
gang-tackle pile-ons, devil-may-care line plunges, and 
skittering breakaways. They think football is a lot of 
fun, and they are wise to play it for fun while they can. 


Later on, when these enthusiastic 8-to-ll-year-olds move 
along to high school and college, they will see the game 
change. They will learn that football is often more work 
than play, that it is intensive memorizing and intermi- 
nable practice and that it sometimes brings the too 
bitter taste of defeat. They will learn above all that, 
for a little boy grown up, football is no laughing matter. 
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Continue. 
I hear you 
clearly. 
No you’re 
not that 
at all 

...you’re called 
a Gimlet. 
Yes, you’re 
a delicious 
combination 
of gin and 

Rose’s 
Lime Juice^ 

of course 
\ people 
/ like you 
...now stop 
shimmering 
...i’ll lift you 
up in just 
a minute. 

Vodka also makes the Gimlet great. 
Proportion: 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 
to’ 1 part Rose's Lime-Juice. Serve over 
ice in an old-fashioned or cocktaii glass. 


Drawings by James Flora 


OUR 

DRUG-HAPPY 

ATHLETES 




Eager to beat yesterday’s records, today's competitors are 
trying everything from vitamins to cocaine. Some drugs 
are harmless and helpful, but others can addict and destroy 

by GEORGE WALSH 


■ji^E’vE brought secret weapons 
wW nobody else has even thought 
about,” boasted U.S. Davis Cup Cap- 
tain David Freed as he arrived with 
his tennis team in Australia last week. 
‘‘Why, we have more dope and pills 
than anyone on earth.” When report- 
ers’ eyebrows rose, Captain Freed 
hastily explained that the pills he re- 
ferred to were all harmless. Neverthe- 
less, his boast sent reporters’ memo- 
ries back to last summer’s Olympics, 
when a Danish cyclist named Knud 
Jensen collapsed, apparently of sun- 
stroke, near the end of a 62-mile road 
race. Within a few hours he was dead. 
Subsequently, his trainer admitted 
giving him Roniacol, a form of nico- 
tinic acid that is used by doctors to 
aid circulation in elderly people suf- 
fering from arteriosclerosis. Roniacol 
works, loosely speaking, by dilating 
the vessels that carry the blood 
through the body. ‘‘Assuming that 
a cyclist’s muscle power depends on 


good circulation in the limbs,” says 
a medical specialist, ‘‘Jensen’s trainer 
may have felt the drug would enable 
him to pedal harder and faster. Un- 
fortunately, the blood-vessel-dilating 
effect of the drug, added to the natu- 
ral dilating effect of the exercise, prob- 
ably overloaded the cyclist’s heart so 
much that he went into shock — a 
state that can cause death.” 

Jensen’s death was a sharp and 
tragic fact in a clouded pool of rumors 
concerning the use of drugs in sport. 
Those rumors have grown steadily 
more widespread since 1957, when Dr. 
Herbert Berger, then chairman of 
the New York State Medical Socie- 
ty’s committee on narcotics, charged 
that many athletes were dosing them- 
selves with amphetamine (a drug 
commonly trademarked under the 
names Benzedrine and Dexedrine) to 
improve their performance. 

Predictably, the sports world re- 
acted to this charge with angry de- 


nials. Nonetheless, as time passed, 
Dr. Berger’s assertions began to re- 
ceive considerable support. A former 
high school basketball coach in Ash- 
land, Ohio declared he had been giv- 
ing Dexedrine tablets to key players 
for years and that such pills were in 
common use in colleges and high 
schools throughout the country. (The 
coach had been forced to resign after 
one of his players suffered a nervous 
breakdown.) Bruno Banducci, a one- 
time all-league guard in the National 
Football League who switched to Ca- 
nadian football, admitted he had tak- 
en Benzedrine. ‘‘I could play through 
the whole game,” he said, ‘‘and not 
get tired.” His teammate Tom Du- 
blinski said he had taken Benzedrine, 
too, but not for several years. “They 
hopped me up too much,” he said. 
“That’s no good. A quarterback has 
to be steady.” And in Australia, a for- 
mer Olympic swimmer cheerfully an- 

cordinued 
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New 

Pocket 

Camera 

MINOLTA-lOP 

"WEATHER DIAL” 

sets exposure automatically 



N 0 figuring, no focusing. Set the 
“weather (Jial" and shoot. It’s that 
easy. You get brilliant color slides 
or jumbo 3x4 pictures. Fully 
synchronized for flash pictures. And 
the precision Rokkor f :3.5 lens 
is fast enough to take many indoor 
pictures without flash. 


MINOLTA CAMERAS 

150 Broadway • New York 38, N. Y. 



NEW STYLE IN ORBIT! 

"VANGUARD” SWEATER 
* 19.95 by LORD JEPF 


Double-breosted for double impact' Pure 
wool in □ new knit with show! collar on'd 
3'tone button panel. White/block/moss, 
Combridge/ black /white, moss/block/ 
white, goid/moss/white S, M, L, XL 



10 Men's Stoies in New York, New Jersey &Cnicago 



□ check Ocho-s, □c.o.d. 


NAME 

AODSESS 

CITY ZONE. . . STATE 



DRUGS continued 

nounced that some of her country’s 
top athletes told her they took such 
stimulants regularly. 

Three years ago, under the aegis of 
the American Medical Association, 
Research Anesthesiologist Gene 
Smith and Dr. Henry Beecher, a 
physician, both of Harvard, under- 
took the task of clarifying this chaos 
of accusations, denials and admis- 
sions by conducting a series of con- 
trolled experiments. Completed last 
year, their investigation established 
one claim clearly as fact: athletic 
performances can be measurably im- 
proved by the use of amphetamines— 
the ‘‘pep pills” of the jazz musicians, 
the “bennies” of the kick-seeking 
beatniks, who sometimes eat them by 
the handful like popcorn or peanuts. 

The Smith-Beecher study tested 
57 swimmers, runners and weight 
throwers (athletes whose perform- 
ances are easily measurable in terms 
of time and distance). Sometimes 
these men were given 14 mg. of am- 
phetamine per 70 kg. (154 pounds) of 
body weight two to three hours be- 
fore competing. At other times they 
were given placebos (harmless sugar 
pills) and sedatives (secobarbital) to 
discount the effect of autosuggestion. 
The results showed that, in about 
three-quarters of the cases tested, the 
athletes performed better under the 
influence of amphetamine than place- 
bo. Predictably, the results also 
showed that secobarbital, in large 
enough doses, generally impaired their 
performance. The degree of improve- 
ment under amphetamine was as 
much as 4% for weightthrowers, 
i yi% for runners and 1 .16% for swim- 
mers — percentages, reported the 
AMA’s special committee on amphet- 
amines, equivalent to the improve- 



ment athletes might spend months 
in achieving without the drugs. In 
terms of records, these figures indi- 
cate that amphetamines could take 
3.6 seconds off the time of a four- 
minute miler. 

A few months later, in an ampheta- 
mine study of his own patterned on 
the Smith-Beecher experiments, Dr. 
Peter Karpovich, research professor 
of physiology at Springfield (Mass.) 
College, found that the results he ob- 
tained on swimmers and weight 
throwers substantiated the Harvard 
study, but those on runners generally 
did not. On one occasion Dr. Karpo- 
vich discovered the track men being 
tested actually ran slower on amphet- 
amines. All of which would seem to 
indicate that while bennies are some- 
times effective, they are not complete- 
ly reliable as aids to performance. 

The grab bag 

But, one might ask, if pep pills do 
any good at all, why shouldn’t every- 
body take them? The answer, of 
course, is that, like most specifically 
effective medicines, amphetamines, 
which work by stimulating the cen- 
tral nervous system to reduce the 
sense of fatigue and despair, can be 
highly dangerous unless their use is 
medically supervised. 

“They are quite useful,” says Dr. 
Berger, “in the treatment of persons 
who suffer from depression. But a 
normal person taking the drug with- 
out a doctor’s advice can be elevated 
to a hyperexcited level. He doesn’t 
get tired, he thinks he’s witty and 
he feels, probably quite rightly, that 
he has a great deal of strength. If he 
tends to be a person who is hyper- 
excited to begin with, the drug can 
make him go berserk.” There are 
other dangers as well. Since these 
conli7!ucd 
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Which glass holds the Scotch? 


S URPRISINGLY— all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. But 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
and a brandy snifter? The answer 
should intrigue you. 

As you’d expect, Scotch fanciers for 
years have enjoyed King’s Ransom in 
highballs and cocktails. But lately 
they’ve also begun serving it in a most 


imaginative way— after dinner as a 
light licjiienr. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its rich Malt 
Whiskies from the Highlands are the 


very best of the basic types of Scotch. 

Enjoy versatile King’s Ransom — the 
“Round the World” Scotch — when- 
ever, however you please. You’ll dis- 
cover chat holding any glass that holds 
King’s Ransom is a richly satisfying 
experience. 

Imported solely by Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 




The Male Look in new 
wash and wear jackets! 

Even if your only winter sport is 
snow shoveling, you’ll welcome 
every chance to get outdoors in a 
McGregor Nordic. Icy blasts and 
chill winds never penetrate these 
rugged, warm jackets. Yet they’re 
featherlight — completely wash ’n’ 
wear, too! Just toss ’em in the 
machine, let them drip dry. See the 
handsome McGregor Nordics today ! 
A — Iradoc Easy-Swing Toaster — 
65% “Dacron"’* polyester, 35% 
cotton, pile lining of 100% “Orion”* 
acrylic fiber backed with 100% 
acetate. Bulky-knit side inserts of 
textured Du Pont nylon. S25.95.t 
B — Iradoc Triumph — Winter-resist- 
ant 65% “Dacron”* polyester, 

35% cotton, with pile lining of 100% 
“Orion”* acrylic fiber backed with 
100% acetate. S29.95.t 
C -Nordic Viking — Poplin of 65% 
“Dacron"* polyester, 35% cotton, 
with 3-layer lining of quilted 
100% Dll Pont nylon, insulated 
100% with nylon, Irackcd by 
Curon® foam. S39.95.t 
D — Iradoc Jasper — 75% “Dacron”* 
polyester, 25% cotton, lining of 
100% nylon, insulated with 100% 
“Dacron” polyester fi!>erfill. S29,95.f 
tAlso boy-sized, boy-priced. 

*Du Pom's registered irademar)cs 



WARM YET WIND-LIGHT! NORDICS OF 

Made In Canada, too. MeOregor-DoftIger Inc., New York 16', N.Y. 



New quilted jackets insulated with “Dacron " Fiberfill keep you warm even in sub-zero weather! 

“Dacron” * polyester fiijcr makes these jackets rugged, wrinkle- gives them warmth without bulky weight. Wash ’n’ wear, 
resistant., .Du Pont“Zclan”*durabIefinishmakes them water- too! What better way to get ready for winter'fun? None! 
repellent ... and the insulation of “Dacron”* polyester fiberfill ‘Du Pom’s trademarks. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabric! or clothes shown. 

‘ DACRON ”1ND COTTON ARE MADE FOR ACTION! (fflTPPNl) 

POLYESTER FIBER ^ ^ 


BETTM THINGS FOR bETTil 


. . THtouGH CHeMisrty 



A car that heats up your blood. The 300-G ... the 1961 version of Chrysler’s championship breed of motorcars. A car that can take its well- 
proportioned heft and go record-breaking at Daytona Beach.* The rare American that's turned out one at a time; a few thousand times a 
year. You’ll find this tiger powered by the latest in Chrysler’s brilliantly engineered ram-injection V-8s. With a full 375 horsepower that you 
manage with incredible ease. Power brakes and steering help. But the real clue to the “G's” handling genius is its superbly balanced suspen- 
sion. Conveniences are complete. Comfort is served in typical 300 stylerfour leather-lined, foam-padded bucket seats. This is a total machine. 
The one that can tour confidently with the best automobiles the world has to offer. The 300-G ... a rare kind of car for a rare kind of man. 

*The ‘F‘ captured ihe top 6 places in the 1960 Daytona Flying Mile! 


THIS IS THE NEW 


BY CHRYSLER 
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drugs quicken the heart and raise the 
blood pressure, physicians must make 
certain the cardiovascular system is 
normal, or the subject may overstrain 
himself without knowing it, at the 
risk of serious illness or even death. 
“Also,” Dr. Berger goes on, ‘‘amphet- 
amines are an appetite depressant 
and, in the case of growing adol- 
escents, there is the chance of mal- 
nutrition. Moreover, there is the pos- 
sibility of habituation, of the sub- 
ject feeling unable to function with- 
out the drug. Finally, after taking 
amphetamines for several days to 
‘keep going’ there is the danger of 
complete collapse because the sub- 
ject loses his awareness of normal fa- 
tigue and pushes his 
body beyond its ca- 
pabilities.” 

In view of the per- 
il inherent in their 
indiscriminate use, 
pep pills are absurd- 
ly easy to get. Al- 
though they are sold 
at retail only on pre- 
scription, any per- 
son (of any age) 
can write a pharmaceutical jobber or 
wholesale house, give a name that 
sounds like a legitimate drug store, 
include the cash and wait for the pills 
to arrive. “The law,” says Dr. Ber- 
ger, “provides safety measures only 
against the retail sale of drugs.” 

At the opposite end of the drug 
spectrum from the active ampheta- 
mines are the passive tranquilizers, 
the calming, relaxing drugs of which 
Miltown, that favorite of Hollywood 
gagmen, is far and away the best 
known. These are the high-powered 
executive’s drugs, the ulcer-defeating 
palliatives of the high-tension age. 
They work by reducing the sensi- 
tivity of the nervous system, thus al- 
lowing the individual to withstand 
pressures that might otherwise emo- 
tionally incapacitate him. Obviously, 
their place in sports is limited — since 
most athletes need pepping up, not 
slowing down — but they have their 
advocates. Several seasons ago Reno 
Bertoia, then of the Detroit Tigers, 
who had hit a resounding .182 the 
year before, found himself leading 
both leagues after two months of 
play with a .397 average. Since he 
w'as taking tranquilizers for other 
reasons, he attributed his sudden suc- 


cess to the pills. A short time later, 
however, his batting average dropped 
toward .200 again. “Now,” moaned 
Reno, “everyone says that I'm over- 
tranquilized.” 

Between the two extremes of am- 
phetamines and tranquilizers is a 
whole physiological and psychological 
grab bag of artificial aids to athletic 
performance that includes every- 
thing from drugs, oxygen and vita- 
mins to sugars, wheat-germ oil and 
hypnotic trances. The best that can 
be said for many of them is that they 
frequently inspire the athlete, as in 
the case of Reno Bertoia, to greater 
efforts through autosuggestion. “You 
can give a man a sugar pill,” declares 
one doctor, “and tell him it will en- 
able him to run faster, and if he runs a 
good race he swears 
by that pill from 
then on.” 

Some coaches and 
trainers are con- 
vinced of the win- 
ning ways of plain 
oxygen. The U.S. 
Olympic champion- 
ship hockey team 
credited its victory 
at Squaw Valley in 
large part to the inhalation of pure 
oxygen. Doctors, for the most part, 
scoff at any such claims. “The body 
does not store up oxygen,” the AMA 
Journal says, “and since the effect of 
oxygen-inhalation wears off in about 
three minutes, no benefits can be an- 
ticipated involving prolonged exer- 
tion. Inhalation immediately before 
short track sprints and sliort swim- 
ming races (in which breath-holding is 
a factor) may be of limited value, but 
these benefits probably can be ob- 
tained by forced deep-breathing of 
ordinary air.” The reason why breath- 
holding is of value, points out Dr. 
Karpovich, is that “it tenses the 
athlete’s muscles and allows him to 
exert more power.” 

For years the favorite drug of Eu- 
rope’s bike riders (called by many 
the most drug-ridden group in the 
world) has been cocaine. A powerful, 
quick-acting drug that is capable of 
producing an addiction as difficult to 
break as that of heroin, cocaine is 
derived from the coca leaf, a shrub 
indigenous to Bolivia and Peru. Un- 
like most narcotics {e.g., morphine, 
heroin), which act as sedatives tend- 
ing to depress the spirit, a moderate 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION . NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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EXTR A DR Y ? A civilized Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or 
vodka: it has its own distinctive taste. That’s why you should use 
enough imported Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make its 
subtle presence felt. Extra dry — pale but not pallid— it will 
make a vital difl’erence in your cocktails. Never stir without it! 


dose of cocaine actually stimulates 
the central nervous system, acceler- 
ating the respiratory and circulatory 
rates. On taking it, rither by “sniff- 
ing” or hypodermically, a cyclist 
feels he has great energy; he fre- 
quently sprints to the head of the 
pack just to show what a fine, strong 
fellow he is. The South American In- 
dians who habitually chew the leaf 
are known for their tremendous feats 
of endurance— and, it should be not- 
ed, for their short life spans. Similar- 
ly, toreros fatigued by an afternoon 
of facing angry bulls find that co- 
caine restores their confidence when 
they depart in the evening to face 
an eager lady love. Doctors doubt 
that anybody is really the better 
in any way for the use of cocaine, 
but there is no doubt that many 
bicycle riders and bullfighters think 
they are. 

Behind the belief of athletes in 
medications, most doctors believe, is 
a kind of wishful thinking that there 
must be a magical way of improving 
performance. Self-dosing athletes are, 
in short, like horseplayers in search 
of a system. “Many of our top- 
flight people,” comments Dr. Allan 
Ryan, chairman of the AMA’s sports 
medicine committee, “tend, in a mild 





way, to be victims of compulsion 
neurosis. If a man wins a swimming 
race after rubbing a rabbit’s foot for 
luck, he probably keeps on rubbing 
it. The rabbit’s foot becomes a magic 
amulet. In a sense, this drug busi- 
ness is something out of our child- 
hood. One of our youthful heroes 
was Popeye, who used to say, T am 
what I am,’ but placed his reliance 
on spinach.” 

Such childlike faith was apparent 
in Rome last summer, for instance, 
when a drugstore in the Olympic 
Village, whose customers were some 
of the finest physical specimens in 
the world, managed to sell 14,000 
continued 
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How you can lift your score immediately! 

FREE booklet by "Woman Bowler Of The Year” shows you how 


Champion Sylvia Wene, who aver- 
ages over 200 for an entire season, 
has just written a 32-page booklet 
that explains exactly how she does it 
—and how you can do it, too! It’s 
called E(iiiitable Invites You To 
Improve Your Bowling, and is yours 
absolutely free. All you have to do is 
mail in the coupon at the right. 

Miss Wene proves beyond ques- 
tion that all you need is a few basic 
secrets — and your score is bound to 
improve. For example, she .shows 
you how to develop the coveted 
“hook” delivery. How to control it. 
How to aim it. How to get maxi- 


mum power with minimum effort. 
How to develop a grooved swing 
that will help give you consistently 
high scores. And much, much more. 

Whatever your 
bowling problems 
are, you’ll find real 
help in Equitable’s 
new bowling book- 
let. It is produced 
in the interest of 
physical fitness by 
Equitable, the com- 
pany famous for 
Living Insurance — 
with benefits for the 


living . . . for better living. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©i960 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1170, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me Sylvia Wene's 32-page 
booklet: Equitable Invites You Tc 
Improve Your Boivliiifi. 





(Please 

1 
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JOY TO THE WORLD OF SPORT from MACGREGOR 

ILiOOk to MacGregror tills Clinstmas for all that’s 
good in sports. Because MacGregor has just the 
thing to bring joy to the world of any sport-lover, 
young or younger. The MacGregor-National Foot- 
ball League gift sets, for example, are authentic 
reproductions of uniforms worn by the big-time 
pros, scaled to Junior Grade size . . . sure eye- 
sparklers (Equipment shown is for the older 
boys- high schoolers, collegians and pros). Bigger 
sportsmen have their choice of the best in golf, 
tennis, baseball, basketball and softball equip- 
ment. too. So have a sporting good Christmas this 
year ... a stop at your MacGregor dealer will start 
the bells jingling. See him today. 7 



” Wlierever you see good SPORT, you see MacGregor” 
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bottles of vitamin pills in a single 
week. This despite the AMA’s flat 
assertion that there is not an iota 
of reasonable evidence to indicate 
vitamins can help an athlete’s per- 
formance. 

The search for a magic amulet is 
an old story. Twenty years ago, one 
university physician recalls, an im- 
mobilized halfback, the star of the 
team, hobbled into his office and ca- 
joled him into administering the pain- 
killing drug novocain to anesthetize a 
sprained ankle. The halfback played, 
but poorly. “My God,’’ he said when 



he was removed from the game, “I 
didn’t know whether my foot was on 
top of the ground, below the ground 
or in the ground!” What’s more, the 
physician adds, the man aggravated 
the sprain so much he missed the 
next three games. Novocain has a 
counterpart for today’s athlete in the 
pain-killing Butazolidin, an analgesic 
legally (in some states) administered 
to race horses to permit them to run 
on sore limbs. 

The Texas A&M football team at 
one time was dosed with a vitamin 
capsule trademarked C.V.P., which 
was supposed to soften the effects of 
bumps and bruises. C.V.P. , a bioflav- 
onoid compound made from citrus 
peel and juices with vitamin C add- 
ed, acts “to thicken the substance of 
capillary walls” and thus retard 
hemorrhaging. Similarly, at the Olym- 
pics last summer, boxers took Vari- 
dase tablets (a combination of two 
enzymes, streptokinase and strepto- 
dornase) to lessen blood clotting and 
hasten healing. 

Just how widely drugs and stimu- 
lants are used in competitive sports 
is anybody’s guess. In connection 
with the amphetamine study made 
by Smith and Beecher, the AMA’s 
special committee on amphetamines 

eonthiued 



INTERNATIONALLY, The Famous English Slacks 



A veteran traveller recently observed: When you reach the 
place where Daks trousers are not worn you have left civili- 
zation behind.'' • True. The world over, correctly dressed men 
who know the quality of British woolens and the fit of London 
tailoring wear Daks trousers (or walking shorts). Daks are 
imitated but can not be equalled. • Become a Daks collector 
(Daks jackets, too). At fine stores from coast to coast or write 
Simpson Imports, Inc. 9 East 37lh Street, NewYork 16, Dept. S.K. 
Tailored by S. Simpson, Ltd., London, England 

Founder Member Brirish Men's VVeor Guild 
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DRUGS conlhmed 





What is your own Big Picture of South Africa? Natu- 
rally, it includes the vast game reserves and fascinating 
tribal life. But great cities and delightful resorts will 
welcome you, too— to luxurious comfort and sparkling 
entertainment. Let your experienced travel agent 
show you how modestly-priced your South African 
holiday can be. 


Tra/ispcrialion details from South African Railways, 
CSS Madison Avenue. New York 21. N. Y. 


I SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 

Rockefeller Center 

610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. N. Y. 

I'lease send your literature to: 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY ZONE .... STATE 

I MY TRAVEL AGENT IS F 


sent out questionnaires to some 1,800 
college and high school coaches ask- 
ing whether they used the drug. Only 
1% of those answering admitted that 
they did, and the AMA committee 
declared that “the actual use of am- 
phetamine-type drugs in athletics is 
relatively rare.” But Dr. Joseph 
Wolffe, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Sports Medi- 
cine, believes, like many other au- 
thorities, that the use of ampheta- 
mines is far more prevalent than the 
survey indicated. “It is only natu- 
ral,’’ he says, “that athletes, like most 
individuals, should look for ways to 
improve themselves.” And who is to 
say what w’ays are ethical and what 
are not? 

Caffein, Dr. Wolffe points out, is 
a stimulant that can be taken by 
any athlete without criticism in the 
form of a cup of coffee. Yet three cups 
of strong coffee contain at least 5 
grains of caffein — a highly effective 
dose. And cola drinks, which con- 
tain both caffein and sugar, are not 
only permissible, but are frequently 
advocated by athletic coaches and 
trainers. 

Amidst this continuing debate. Dr. 
Karpovich takes what is perhaps the 
most realistic approach. “The use of 
a substance or device which improves 
a man’s physical performance with- 
out being injurious to his health,” he 
says, “can hardly be called unethical. 
As for taking advantage of other 
contestants who do not use these 
aids, this should be regarded in the 
same light as the use of special diets, 
special exercises and so forth. All 
theise means are available to every- 
one.” But, he warns— and it is a sig- 
nificant but— “there are few, if any, 
pharmacological aids which can be 
used indiscriminately without incur- 
ring risk.” END 
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The 

experts 

know! 


RACE DRIVERS PREFER AUTOLITE! 
PROOF; MORE CARS IN THIS YEAR'S 
NASCAR EVENTS VYERE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOLITE SPARK PLUGS THAN WITH 
ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED. THE 
REASON? RACING EXPERTS KNOW 



THAT AUTOLITE’S SPARKABILITY PAYS 
OFF IN WINNING PERFORMANCE! 
AUTOLITE PAYS OFF FOR YOU, TOO, 
NO MATTER WHAT MAKE CAR YOU 
DRIVE. NEXT TIME YOU NEED A NEW 
SET, PUT IN AUTOLITE. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED IN COMPETITION 
FOR ALL CARS 


^AUTOLITE. 


SPARK PLUGS 
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Photographs hy Gordou Parks 


FAST AND 
FANCIFUL 


DY FDLU IL SMITH AND ■10 AHERN ZILL 

Ski fashions this winter ivill show the effects of the Squaw 
Valleij Olijmin'cs. The new Sporting Look has trimnied-down, 
color-matched parkas, jxnits and sweaters,, all with the^fast* 
cut of a racer's competition clothes. At the same time, whim- 
sical fur hats are hig news, as are long-haired fur coats and 
pastel parkas for spring skiing. The best of both worlds— the 
fast and the fanciful— are shown here, photographed on a 
group of international skiers at Portillo in the. Chilean Andes 


This diamond-quilted nylon italian parka 
(S45, Beconta), worn by Luisa Gnoli of 
New York, is sleekest parka of the year. 
Luisa’s coat (opposite page), of guanaco 
($600 plus tax, Revillon Freres), has wide 
bandsof fur worked horizontally. This exot- 
ic effect is matched by the timber-wolf coat 
($295 plus tax, Alaska-Arctic Furs) worn 
by Alex von Winterhalder of Buenos Aires. 
For where to buy these clothes, see page 48. 

conlinued 
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Unclei' Hot Heads: Parkas and Pants in 



Bacy Colors 


Three U-S. skiers brighten Portillo slope: Russell Byers in 
yellow cardigan ($28.50, P&M), beige stretch pants ($42.50, 
Li bo); Arlene Crook.s in pink silk parka ($50), stretch pants 
($50.50, Andre): Carol Trifari in blue Antron parka ($25), 
stretch pants ($40, Ernst Engel). Hats of red fox and dyed 
lamb ($20), called Hot Heads, arc new ski fad (Fur Flyers). 






.SKI FASIIIOXS conlimied 



The tunic overblouse replaces tlie tucked-in shirt 
for after-ski fireside festivities. Luisa Qnoli’s is of a 
floral-patterned silk ($19) worn over pink tweed 
pants (SIS, both designed by Anne Pogarty for 
Sports Editions). Her gold jewelry is from Tiffany. 


Long-haired furs are taking over in fur parkas as 
well as in after-ski coats. This timber-wolf parka 
($175 plus tax, Alaska-Arctic Furs) is worn by 
Countess Maria Kristina Massari of Ferrara, Italy. 
Wolf parkas also come in men's, children's sizes. 

coniniacd 
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SKI KASIIIOXS conij'/iHC'i 


Sireafers are frm but 
parkas are loufjer 


Ski Instructor Hans Woldrich jumps in 
new olive-green square-quilted parka 
($30) with hood which folds into col- 
lar; his stretch pants ($*10) arc olive 
Helanca and wool (both White Stag'. 





Hans demonstrates slalom style for Carol Trifari. 
Both wear beige, a top ski color. His ribbed English 
sweater has a crew neck (S2.S, Jaeger), His stretch 
pants are Swedish ($44, Libo). Her V-neck pullover 
{$33, A^eggi) matches stretch pants ($53, Bogner). 


Luisa Qnoli wears new long parka that reverses from 
plum to blue nylon, is quilted on 'one side ($40), 
matches plum stretch pants ($40, both Ernst Engel). 
Russell Byers wears long, belted black quilted par- 
ka ($63) over beige stretch pants ($53, both Bogner). 

continued 
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SKI FASIIIOXS continued 



Makes your haircut fit your head! 



No matter how you like your hair cut— you'll look better 
when you use Short Cut, This new, non-greosy hoir groom 
odds body to the hoir fibers, mokes your haircut fit your 
heod. Keeps hoir neat all doy— and helps condition your 
scolp into the bargoin. Tokes obout 2 seconds o day, costs 
Q fast .50 ptus rox 

SHORT CUT* 

' HAIR GROOM 


(/I Burnished, Bmphatic Flavour Guide') 


THE CLOTHES SHOWN 
ON PAGES kO TO 1,7 
ARE AVAILABLE AT THE 
FOLLOWING STORES: 

PAGE 40 

Beconta reversible quilted jacket and 
leather racing gloves, Deep Powder 
House, Alta, Utah; Sig Buchmayr, 
New York. 

PAGE 41 

Revillon guanaco fur coat, Eaton’s 
of Canada: Revillon Freres, New 
York. Superb natural pigskin gloves. 
Alaska-Arctic timber-wolf car coat, 
Saks Fifth Avenue stores; Trooping 
the Colour, Winnetka, 111. 

PAGES 42 AND 43 

P&M cardigan sweater, Wallachs, 
New York. Libo stretch racing pants, 
Halle Bros., Cleveland. Floral jacket 
and stretch pants, Andre Ski Shop, 
New York. Ernst Engel print parka 
and stretch pants. Aspen Leaf Sports, 
Denver; Saks Fifth Avenue stores. 
Fur Flyer hats are at Joseph Magnin, 
San Francisco, and Lord & Taylor, 
New York. 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 

TASTE LIKE? 


PAGE 44 

Anne Fogarty silk tunic and tweed 
pants, Saks Fifth Avenue stores. 


I T is very hard, we jThe Wliiskcy Distillers of Ircl.ind| find, to describe a fi.ivoiir ex- 
cept in comparison ro other flavours. So liere we shall try to show more or less where 
burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum : 



Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whi.skcys taste like yoti can get some 
idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. But what cannot be shown on any chart 
is how thoroughly you will enjoy rhe delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 
know what to taste for. 


©lySo.THI: WHISKEY DISTILLERS Ol' IRELAND. BO.X FiSfP, DUBLIN 


PAGE 45 

Alaska-Arctic limber-wolf parka, 
Outdoor Traders, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Robertson’s, Lake Forest, 111.; Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores. 

PAGE 46 

White Stag quilted parka and stretch 
pants, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh. Jae- 
ger pullover sweater, Rogers Peet, 
New York. Libo stretch pants, Halle 
Bros., Cleveland. Meggi V-neck pull- 
over, Sporthaus, Westwood, Los An- 
geles. Bogner stretch pants, Sig Buch- 
mayr, New York. Far Eastern Choppa 
scarves are shown as slalom flags. 

PAGE 47 

Ernst Engel reversible long parka, 
Bon Marche, Seattle; Jordan Marsh, 
Boston. Bogner quilted and belted 
long parka and stretch pants, Scandi- 
navian Ski Shop, New York. end 
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35ME 


(Gas-saving 4! 50-50 balance! Seats six men! Priced with the compacts!) 


The new-size Tempest is primed 
to scoot on less gas! Five hot 
versions of the Trophy 4 engine. 
110 to 155 h.p. Any choice will 
move out in a hurry, sail up a 
steep hill in high gear, has the 
power for quicker, safer passing. 
Front engine is balanced by rear 
transmission. (Standard stick 
shift or extra-cost automatic.) 
Takes weight off the front. Easy 
steering. Longer tire life. Adds 
ballast in the rear. Improves 
traction and braking. No big 
floor hump. Foot room and leg 


room for six men. Independent 
suspension at all 4 wheels. Most 
other cars only have it in front. 
Wide-Track, too. The Tempest 
wheels are set farther apart than 
the wheels of other new-size cars. 
Gives a solid stance. Secure cor- 
nering. There’s a 4-door sedan 
and a station wagon. Prices 
come close — or even beat — the 
tags on the compacts. If you’re 
figuring on a new car— figure on 
a new Tempest by Pontiac. 

PaNTIAC MOTOR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



THE HOT TOPIC IS THE NEW 

TEMPEST BY PONTIAC 



RACING 

TOWARD 

RICHES 



LAOY, INA BAUER. TONI SAILER REHEARSES FOR NEW MOVIE 


Ski Champion Toni Sailer is making 
money faster than he ever made the 
finish line in his days as an amateur 

by ROBERT BALL 

r HE YOUNG MAN at left gliding over the 
ice with a pretty girl on his arm is 
Toni Sailer, triple medal winner at the 
Cortina Olympics (SI, Feb. 13, 1956). Two 
of Toni’s Olympic prizes were won in the 
zigzag slalom and giant slalom races, the 
third in a downhill race. Since then, the 
career of L’il Abner of the Alps has moved 
agreeably uphill, demonstrating that a 
champion skier has as much chance for 
wealth and fame as a champion golfer or 
tennis player. The three gold medals were, 
in fact, a foretoken of what Toni has be- 
come: an animated gold mine with himself 
as principal prospector and shareholder. In 
the past three years his earnings from three 
businesses which he owns wholly or in part, 
a ghostwritten book, records and films 
have totaled more than .$125,000. The bulk 
of the money comes from movies; his five 
films to date have been moneymakers; and 
its producers hope the same will be true of 
the next one, Der weisse Traum {The White 
Dream), for which he is shown rehearsing 
with his leading lady, Ina Bauer. 

Toni is, nowadays, a man of property 
and himself a property in the show-business 
sense of the term. In 1958, in a poll on 
what Austrian had done the most for his 
country, Toni placed fifth, just behind 
Mozart. Some Austrians found this prox- 
imity absurd. Mozart with his music never 
made anything like the money Toni makes 
with his records, in which he croons senti- 
mental ballads in a so-so voice. 

However much he has done for his coun- 
try. he has done s^ery well for himself — and 
with himself. For Toni is his own best 

continued 
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They were real gone at 


Gimbels, Milwaukee* 


the day they got a load 


of new Jockej^ Sweaters 


These “pro’s” are conditioned to 
elegance. Stoic about high style. 
But this collection shook the 
shop. Even the buyer couldn’t 
keep his wool-gathering fingers 
off Jockey’s new sweaters. Note 
the connoisseur colors, dashing 
designer detaih-bulk that would 
make a sweater man of Gunga 
Din! Jockey’s knit the world of 
fashion together . . . and your fa- 
vorite store will put you right in 
the thick of it! Just get there be- 
fore the sweater-lovin’ staff has 
sacked the stock. (Sweaters 
shown, from $10.95.) 

*Gimbe!is (Dolunlown. Southgate. Maylair) 




Noppy natty knii— blend ol 
imported blonlisl wools, 
Shawl collar pull over with 
thong lace, open cuKs, In 
Olive, Cold or)d Chianti red. 



Husky handling of two- 
color pattern in New Zealand 
Lombs wool, mitred neck. 
Grey with Gold; Olive with 
Grey; Block with Chianti, 


New rib knit pattern in 
100% imported wool. High 
V-neck. Handsome in Oat- 
meol, Olive, Chionti red. 
Cold or light Oiford, 



New Zealand Lombs wool 



Fancy links knit 100% wor- 
sted. Striped shawl collar, 
canlinentol toll; in Olive, 
Gold or Toupe, with Chor- 
cool and White stripe. 


Rough-hewn High V. bulky 
knit, 100% worsted. White 
and Black blend with third 
color choice of Cold (shown), 
Olive, Beige, or Chionli. 


^JockeLf 

Sweaters 


INOSHA, WISCONSIN 


SAILER 


dinuol 




commodity. Dark-haired and soft- 
eyed, he is extraordinarily good-look- 
ing, and his screen fans, mostly wom- 
en, are likely to make whimpering 
animal noises at the sight of him. All 
they ask of Toni is that he stand 
around so they can have a good look 
at him. Film critics agree that he is 
very good at standing around. 

Toni’s official switch from gold 
medals to gold coin came in 1959, a 
year after he won the I'TK world ski 
championship at Bad Gastein. By 
that time he had already appeared 
in one movie, which half-heartedly 
dodged the amateur question by put- 
ting him on water skis instead of 
snow skis. In his second picture, how- 
ever, there was so much snow-skiing 
footage that it was almost as though 
he were doing his own life story. All 
of this brought criticism from sports 
officials, and Toni decided to retire, 
rather than risk the international 
ha.ssle which would have developed 
had he tried to keep racing right 
through the Scpiaw Valley Olympics. 

His first business venture was Sailer- 
Tex, a wholesale firm manufacturing 
elastic material for ski pants, in part- 
nership with Dr. Angelo Maestrelli of 
Milan. The partners are closemouthed 
as to figures, but the indications are 
that they’re doing all right. Toni 
loyally wears Sailer-Tex stretch pants 
when occasion allow's, which has been 
often enough to bring orders from all 
over Europe, X orth and South Amer- 
ica, and .lapan. 

With the stretch pants selling brisk- 
ly, Toni went into the hotel business. 
An inn called Haus Toni Sailer was 
built in Toni’s home town of Kitx- 
btihel on land presented to him after 
Cortina by grateful fellow villagers. 
It is four-storied and gabled and looks 
like something out of one of those 
operettas where the chorus girls wear 
dirndls and the cliorus boys yodel. 
The inn with its 32 beds is booked 
solid from Christmas througli March, 
the winter sports season. Toni’s draw- 
ing po%ver is such that even .summer 
business has been good — an achieve- 
ment rather like attracting skin-div- 
ers info the Sahara. 

In literature, too, Toni is making 
his mark — his marks, anyway: 200,- 
000 of them so far on the total sales 
of his ghosted autobiography, Mein 
ll't'ff zuiH drfi/achen Olynipki-Siig 
continued 



They gamboled at the Golden Rule* 
the day they got a load of JOCkeij Thorobred Hosiery 


They’re on a high horse of hab- 
erdashery here. Hard to stir out 
of their gait. But they went into 
a regular rodeo over Jockey 
Thorobred Hose! The classic 
solid colors. The gentlemanly 
rib. (No wonder the personnel 
are plundering them!) Thoro- 
bred lengths— ankle, regular, and 
over-calf. Thorobred fabrics, 
from woolens to wonder yarns. 
A man could hardly suit himself 
—and undei-score his suit— more 
elegantly. So step lively now, 
and demand your fair share of 
Jockey Thorobred Hose. 

*St. Paul, Minnesota 





Soft touch, wondcf-weof in 

cufi keeps sock in ploca; m 
bosic colors plus olive, gold. 


ny’lon-ond-orlonSl in greys, 
navy, and brown. $I.9S 


^Jockeif 

Thorobred Hosiery 

7M 

cooper's, incorporated • KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 







SAILER coniiiniril 

(roughly Hon' I U'on Uie Triple 
Crown). It sold 160,000 copies in the 
German edition, 30,000 in the Japa- 
nese and 10,000 in the French. An 
American edition is being prepared. 

His latest venture is the marketing 
of a new type of plastic ski. It was de- 
veloped by a KitKbtihel neighbor in 
his workshop and tested by Toni, who 
recommends it. It is made of a com- 
bination of plastic and fiber glass. Ac- 
cording to its promoters, it combines 
the advantages of metal skis and 
wooden ones. This winter is the first 
that tlie Toni Sailer P'ibreglaski is in 
full production, and some 1,.500 pairs 
of skis are now on their way to deal- 
ers in Europe, the I’.S. and Canada. 
Toni says: “It's an ideal ski for aver- 
age skiers.” That’s to say, for anyone 
who can afford to pay $135 to $140 
a pair. 

But Toni’s greatest success remains 
in films. His fame as an actor has 
spread as far as Japan, where he trav- 
eled last year to make King of Ike 
t^nowy Suiii.inits, a box office success 
that so far has made $2.50,000 from an 
attendance of a million and a half. 

The acting career started shakily. 


He had been invited to Munich’s Gci- 
selgasteig studio for a secondary part 
in an Alpine love story. He competed 
with 20 professional actors and lost. 
“Xobody told me what to do,” he 
says. "They ju.st put makeup on me 
and handed me a script. It wa.s awful.” 

Some weeks later Troducer Georg 
Richter of Bavaria Film Co. saw him 
on a quiz program from a Munich tel- 
evision station. He was not acting — 
simply being himself ; Richter guessed 
that, with women at least, it was quite 
a lot of self to be. He coaxed T oni into 
another screen test, and a star was 
incubated. 

The scripts usually manage to have 
Toni on the ski slopes, and he finds 
film work more dangerous than rac- 
ing. "You have to climb up the back 
way,” he says, "so a.s not to spoil the 
snow. And by the time you get to the 
top you’ve forgotten what the slope 
looks like from below. When I was 
racing I would walk up and down 
every inch of the run, and I knew 
where everything was and just what I 
could do.” He took s jme nasty tum- 
bles in hivS film work, one of which 
nearly finished him by carrying him 
over a dangerous drop. Luckily he 
landed in soft snow. 


Toni’s fans are sometimes more 
dangerous than the ski runs. The 
teen-agers can scarcely keep their 
hands off him, and often don’t. In 
Tokyo and on location at a Japanese 
ski resort he was mobbed by young 
girts. So great was tlie press of bodies 
around his hotel that ho had to move 
into the home of a fi'm executive. 
Even there he was besieged by auto- 
graph seekers at three in the morning. 
The girls told reporters that at that 
time of day they figured he was sure 
to be home. In provincial cities he 
was given the Japanese version of a 
ticker tape welcome, and in Nagano 
crowds refused to leave his hotel 
room, forcing him to hide out in the 
bathroom. 

Japanese film critics, like those in 
Europe, were a little testy over Toni’s 
successes. One review suggested that 
viewers went to study his ski tech- 
niques. But Director Yoshiaki Banjo 
insi.sts that his “very amateuri.sh- 
ness” appeals to the Japanese. 

Toni is inclined to agree with his 
critics. He dislikes his awkwardness 
and the Tyrolean accent which lim- 
its him in the roles he plays. He is 
studying acting technique with Ber- 
lin Drama Coach Else Bongers, work- 
ing on such difficult parts as Orin, 
the incestuous matricide in Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Eleclra. 
This, he believes, will deepen his in- 
terpretation of his part in Der weisse 
Trauui, in which he portrays an ice 
hockey player and falls in love with 
a figure skater, played by Miss Bauer. 

Though he has a firm grip on fame 
and fortune, Toni is still a young man 
on the move. He tears up the roads 
between Berlin and Vienna film stu- 
dios and his other places of business 
in a flame-red Mercedes IDOSL con- 
v’ertibie. He is learning English, in 
case Hollywood ever makes a firm 
offer, which it is almost certain to 
do. He is still a bachelor, eligible 
but elusive, though his chances have 
ranged all the way from Tyrolean girls 
to well-advertised sirens. He is, so his 
friends in Kitzbuhel insist, a Tyrolean 
at heart— a simple mountain lad like 
any other, e.xcept that he has earned 
over half a million marks in three 
years. That's well over scale for .sim- 
ple mountain lads. After Cortina his 
mother told the world; "Toni has 
enough gilded medals now. It’s time 
he started making money.” 

You can’t blame a boy for minding 
his mother. enc 




There were kudos at Karroll’s* 


the day they got a load of new JOCKei^ Sportshirts 


It’s a steady crew that mans this 
shop. Seasoned in the swells of 
fashion. But they went overboard 
for Jockey Sportshirts ! Feel the 
brisk breath of inspiration? Wait 
till you feel the fabrics! The 
thick and thin of superlative 
shirtings— masterfully cut and 
needled to rare distinction. Take 
your leisure in classic fashion or 
have the last lively word in sport- 
ing design. But don’t relax till 
you’re shirted by Jockey! Get to 
your store before they’re looted 
down to the last dapper dozen! 
(From $4.95.) 

*Chicailo, Illinois 






Medallist oll-sporti shirt 

Fogle crested pocket, action 
sleeve. InChionti red, Olive, 
Cold or Chorcool grey. 


1 ? Jockeu 

® # 

Sportshirts 

OOPER'S, INCORPORATED • KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 




5 kinds of butane lighters ... to suit 
every purpose, every taste 



VARAFLAME POCKET 

. . . distinctive and handsome — correct for any occasion 



KnKrari'd dMlen, 


Genuine pigskin. 


design. 


VARAFLAME LITEGUARD 

. . . light) handsome, windproof— for outdoors or in 


.ns- 


.OB' 




u 



VARAFLAME WINDLITE VARAFLAME 
. . . windproof choice of LADYLITE 

the outdoor man . . . precious little 

purse lighter 
for her 

Jewel of a new 
idea ... in a 
lipstick shape. 

New way to 
light up the 
night (or daszle 
the daylights 
out of anyone 
in sight) : *20, 



Sstin snd Crmilnt leather, Gold and black 

liriglil. 'J,9d hand itUclicd, enaiuel. engraved. 

12.D0 la.sn 


Ronson Corp., Woodbfidoe, N. J., U. S. A. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


Tortoise enamel, 
engraved design 
18.50 


Prices shown are suggested retail prices. Ail Varajiame lighters are fully guaranteed with a year's free service policy 




it’s butane... 
and you can 
vary the flame! 


Fingertip dial varies Easy to refuel. Just in- 
the flame to the height sert the Ronson Multi- 
you prefer for cigarette, fill. In ten seconds your 
cigar or pipe. This is a lighter is all set for 
Ronson exclusive! months of lights. 




I ^ new 

Ronson 


ame 


International Standard of Excellence 




<i fi'. 



by PETER BLAKE 


ACCENT ON 
THE A FRAME 


Peter Blake, a practicing architect and writer on huilding design, reports 
on the fast-growing phenomenon of the American ski chalet. He tells 
why the A frame (left) is the most popular chalet of all, and then, on 
the following pages, he offers sketches for an original design of his own 


S KiKRS walking down the streets of Aspen, Colo. 

this season may suddenly find themselves face to 
face with what appears to be a sizable encampment 
of brightly colored, split-level tepees. Other skiers, 
driving up the Mad River Valley in V'ermont, will see 
similar objects (left) among the pine trees— and 
much the same sort of thing will happen in the hill- 
sides around Mittersill, N.H. and, more appropriately, 
around Squaw Valley. The fact is, of course, that 
these skiers will be catching their first glimpse of an 
A frame, the most popular version of what is fast 
becoming the proudest possession of many American 
families; a small, inexpensive, private ski chalet. 

Not all chalets are A frames— in the town of Aspen 
alone 68 individually designed ski houses have been 
put up in the past five years. Still, to those who 
dream of a second house, and who cannot afford a 
complicated individual design, the A frame is very 
probably the most attractive standard model avail- 
able at the moment. In fact, it has become so stand- 
ard that prefabricators all over the U.S. have begun 
to make the shells of A frames, for shipment in pack- 
aged, panelized form to just about any ski resort on 
the map. 

The picture opposite shows one of the prefabbed 
A frames sold by a Boston concern called Holiday 
Homes. This particular chalet, with a 26-by-28-foot 
foundation, costs only $3,900 assembled on the buy- 
er’s lot. The total cost with land and utilities is 


$10,100. Other prefabbers in Colorado, California 
and the Northwest have gone into the A frame busi- 
ness as well, and a big Phoenix, Ariz. builder named 
John Long has been selling prefabbed, 500-square- 
foot A frame cabins to buyers of his year-round 
houses for only $1,695— and throwing in an acre of 
mountain land free. No matter w'hat the size or the 
price, however, the A frame has arrived as a fixture in 
U.S. ski resorts. So, too, have the other designs — min- 
iature Swiss chalets, log cabins. Bavarian huts and 
extravagant, glass-walled moderns— which are going 
up by the hundreds at resorts across the country. 

One reason for this flourishing building trade is 
that American families, having graduated long ago 
from the second chicken to the second car, are now 
beginning to find the second house not only increas- 
ingly desirable but also increasingly attainable. 
“Most of us skied at college,” said one builder of 
chalets near Stowe, "And .some of us were in the 10th 
Mountain Division during the war. Before we got 
married, we used to spend the weekend in ski lodges 
or motels. Now we’re older, have a few kids, maybe a 
little money, and building our own chalets seems to 
be the logical thing to do.” 

Nancy Barnum, a young skiing matron from New 
York, feels much the same way about a chalet which 
she and her husband are building to share with anoth- 
er couple. "We used to rent some old farmhouse,” 
she said, "but now we have children, and when you 


Phulonraph by Ezra SlolUr 

TYPICAL A FRAME in Mad River, Vt. has high, peaked roof, glass wall, balcony- 
bedroom above living room, two other bedrooms and furnace room in basement. 
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THE BEST IN SKI LIVING 



BEST SITE is on soulh-fHcing slope. Elevation give.s 
good downhill view, and southern exposure allows 
sun to help warm house. Because cold air drops 
downhill, the rear wall should be heavily insulated. 


After lootriyig at ski chalets and ski resorts all oi'er the U.S., 
Architect-Anthor Peter Blake {who is a skier himself) came 
up with these sketches for his version of the ideal chalet to be 
built on a typical hillside site. Living space: 1,000 square 
feet. Total cost for both land and chalet: $llt,OOU-$15,O0O. 


VIEW (SOUTH) 


(30 fOOT DEPTH) 



SIMPLIFIED CROSS SECTION of chdlct -ShoWS bcd- 
rooms downstairs, living area upstairs. With this 
arrangement, warm air within house will rise into 
living area but leaves bedrooms cool for sleeping. 


DOWNSTAIRS PLAN includes en trancc porch 
for ski racks and firewood storage, open- 
ing into “decontamination chamber” with 
a grating where -snow can be brushed off. 



CHALETS continued 

have a small child you want comfort. 
If there’s a blizzard, you want to 
know everything will work, and you 
aren’t going to be sitting in the dark, 
freezing.” 

It seems that way to a lot of other 
skiers. They have discovered that it 
is quite possible to build a comforta- 
ble, compact little chalet for no more 
than $15,000 (including land) in or 
near most of the popular resorts— and 
get a bank to lend up to two-thirds of 
the necessary cash. This means $5,000 
down— or $2,500 per family if two 


families go into a chalet together, as 
many are doing. The mortgage cost 
per family is then only $36 per month 
on a 20-year mortgage. Considering 
that it often costs $15 to $20 per 
person per day (without meals) to 
stay at a hotel in some of these same 
resorts, the investment seems to 
make pretty good sense. 

That, at least, is a growing belief: 
Realtor Roy Vroom, in Aspen, has 
received some 75 inquiries from pro- 
spective chalet owners during the 
past year alone; in Squaw Valley 125 
houses have been built over the last 
five years, most of them for skiers; in 


the Ketchum area, near Sun Valley, 
50 new houses have gone up during 
that same period. 

Along with the demand for housing, 
land values in mountain areas have 
shot up, in some cases far beyond 
those in the most crowded city sub- 
urbs. Land costs within walking dis- 
tance of a ski-lift may range up to 
$30,000 per acre in the center of As- 
pen, where a minimum lot of 60 feet 
by 100 feet is all one can actually 
hope to find. Such prices obviously 
will shatter any low or medium-sized 
chalet budget; the general rule of 
thumb is that land should cost no 
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SUNKEN PIT, 12 inches below floor level of 
living room, is after-ski gathering place. Up- 
holstered benches can also sleep overnight 
guests. Blankets are stored under benches. 


DETAiuED CROSS SECTION shows how different 
parts of chalet work together. Cooking area 
is separated from dining room only by low 
storage counter so meals can progress without 
cook being exiled to kitchen. Flat roof, from 
which snow-loads will blow off easily (snow 
sticks to north faces of pitched roofs), allows 
for maximum living space on the second floor. 


UPSTAIRS PLAN features single, 20-foot-by- 
25-foot room containing living and dining 
areas, kitchen and sunken pit with fire- 
place. Living area opens out onto balcony. 


; DINING KITCHEN 

a Q 

iOdJO 
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STAIR DOWN 


, LIVING 
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more than 20% of the budget. How- 
ever, there are still some excellent 
properties within a radius of five miles 
of most ski-lifts selling for a good deal 
less than the figure quoted above. 
Friedl Pfeiffer’s Sleepy Hollow sub- 
division, hard by his Buttermilk 
Mountain ski area outside Aspen, will 
be opening up this spring with one- 
acre lots costing about $4,500 cash. 
Near most of the New England re- 
sorts, improved land— on a good road 
with electric and telephone lines— 
can be bought for $1,000 per acre. Un- 
improved land in back-country roads 
can still be had for as little as $10 an 


acre — if the buyer does not mind 
being snowed in once in a while. 

Once the land has been acquired 
the new property owner faces two im- 
mediate expenses. The first is drill- 
ing a well (allow $1,000); the other is 
digging a septic tank ($400). This 
need for private sewage disposal and 
a private water supply exists in al- 
most all U.S. ski areas since no more 
than two or three winter resorts have 
waterlines or sewers along their vil- 
lage roads. 

Supposing then, that land, water, 
and septic tank cost about $3,000. 
The remaining $12,000 in a $15,000 


budget should build a chalet of about 
800 to 1,000 square feet. A hefty 
chunk of the budget should go for in- 
sulation ; a badly insulated house may 
cost up to $100 per month for heat or 
more than four times .he bill for a 
good job. A good Job includes double- 
glazing — at least in windows facing 
north. Double glass is expensive, es- 
pecially if made to order in odd shapes 
and sizes, but it is worth getting to 
cut down on heating bills. It used to 
be that double glass was manufac- 
tured only at low altitudes, so that it 
would explode with spectacular effect 
continued 
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CHALETS continued 

when taken into the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the Rockies. This no longer 
happens, since it has finally occurred 
to the manufacturer to leave a small 
breather hole between the panes of 
glass so that the inside and outside 
pressure will always be the same. 

In addition to being well-insulated 
every chalet should have a good fire- 
place. The cost may be anywhere 
from $500 for a concrete block job 
in New England to $3,500 for a hand- 
some stone fireplace in Sun Valley. 
Still, there is nothing like lounging 
about a real fireplace with a drink or 
two, a girl, etc. after a long day’s ski- 
ing. And the fireplace will save on the 
heating bill. 

Beyond these expenses the basic 
heating system (which should be ei- 
ther forced warm air or electric, nei- 
ther of which will freeze up) will range 
from $250 to $1,000. The interior 
plumbing system will be about $800. 
Once these costs have been met, there 
will not be too much money left for 
the construction of the house itself, 
and anyone with a limited budget 
will have to economize somewhere. A 
good place to do this is in the sleep- 
ing areas. Skiers don’t seem to mind 
sleeping on double- or triple-decker 
bunks, cots, benches or floors. One of 
the assets of the A frame is its sleep- 
ing balcony rising above one end of 
the living room. The balcony may be 
quite narrow, but as extra sleeping 
quarters to complement the main 
bunk rooms inside the square, con- 
crete base of the chalet, it can be a 
lifesaver on crowded weekends. 

However, most chalet designers feel 
that the best way to economize is in 
the over-all shape of the chalet. Dan 
Kiley, an architect who lives in Char- 
lotte, Vermont, and skis almost as 
well as do his wife and children, is 
convinced, despite the popularity of 
the A frame, that the way to build a 
good ski chalet is to make it about 
square in plan. This keeps the hard- 
to-heat exterior wall area to a mini- 
mum and allow’s the hot air inside 
the house to travel upward through 
every room, rather than collecting in 
the narrow, unusable space just under 
the apex of a peaked roof. The Swiss 
and the Austrians, who have been liv- 
ing with snow and ice for some con- 
siderable time, feel the same way 
about the design of a cold-weather 
house: so did the builders of our own 


early Cape Cod houses. So, for that 
matter, do I. If I were building a 
chalet of my own, I would make it 
square, with the interior layout as 
shown on the preceding pages. 

There are only two further points 
to consider in building a chalet; main- 
tenance and rentability. If the chalet 
us going to be occupied all winter, 
there should be little trouble with 
maintenance. Pipes are not likely to 
freeze so long as the heating system 
does not go on the blink. But if the 
chalet is to be used primarily on week- 
ends, as most of them are, it is a good 
idea to find some reliable local person 
to act as caretaker, or else take all 
kinds of elaborate and expensive pre- 
cautions— like installing a stand-by 
generator and wrapping water pipes 
in heating tape. 

Skiing tenants 

Best of all, any absentee owner 
should keep his place occupied by 
tenants. Depending upon how many 
skiers a chalet will sleep, it may bring 
from $750 and up per season, $200 
and up per month, or upwards of $60 
per weekend. Few new owners will be 
as lucky in their rental rates as those 
in Squaw Valley, some of whom got 
back as much as 40% of their build- 
ing costs by renting during the 1960 
Winter Games. The rental boom is 
still on in Squaw, where the principal 
realtor, Wayne Poulsen, says he has 
had to turn down 80% of all requests 
for home rentals this season and adds 
that he could have found tenants for 
every single house in the valley if the 
owners had decided to sit this one out 
in the city. 

Even without a windfall like the 
Olympics, by giving up a month here 
and there, by renting over the big 
weekends when the lifts are too crowd- 
ed for decent skiing anyway and per- 
haps by skipping one full season, the 
chalet owner can easily meet his tax 
and maintenance costs. lie may also 
be able to take a big bite out of his 
mortgage, especially if he has been 
wi.se enough to build in an area which 
doubles as a summer resort. 

With these added income possibili- 
ties, of course, many new owners will 
discover that they have put up a 
house that is too profitable to live in 
themselves. They may then carry the 
second-house syndrome one step fur- 
ther and decide to build two chalets 
rather than one: the first to rent out. 
the other to live in. end 
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A ski is less innocent than it looks, A rascal, an enigma — an uncommon 
complex of shape, camber, flexibility, torsion, weight, tip, running 
surface, groove, edge — expressed in materials of more or less beauty 
and durability. A great ski is a rare achievement. 


On 

great 

skis 

A DISSERTATION 


Proper size for a ski is not mysterious. And every ski designer knows the bottom must arch — he 
has a word for it, camber. Obviously, a ski must also have side camber, narrowing from shovel 
to waist, widening again toward the tail — how else can you get it to turn? A ski must bend — 
more if you're a tyro who likes his comfort, less if you have your eye on winning the downhill. 

A 

Merely finding the gross measurements is simple — ^just take a micrometer 
to any good ski (that's why a certain black ski can be fount! in ski factories all over Ihe worltll 
— but make sure you follow it to tolerances as close as .010 inch. 

Now you have a ski — but do you love it? 

The brutal fact is, a ski can have good dimensions at foot, shovel, and tail, the right amounts 
of camber, side camber, and flexibility, yet fail to enthrall — flexibility wrongly distributed, 
camber somehow the wrong shape — a sorry companion, dragging or floating, overturning or 
stubbornly refusing to turn at all, grabbing now or letting go just when you need its bite — the 
rascal still undisciplined, the enigma still unsolved. 



So you cajole, coax, refine, test, again and again, patiently, persistently, until . . . finally . . . 
mirabile dicta, despair changes to delight, trauma turns into treasure . . . “THIS IS IT!” — 
a great ski, a thing of beauty, flexibility flowing softly at the lip, running smoothly into firmness 
under the foot, ebbing to a steady but gentle tail — flaunting breathtakingly subtle curves, arcs 
of circles with centers somewhere off in the next block . . . “THIS IS IT!” — a ski that turns 
with a breath or equally follows without question your bidding to track — a great ski. 



What makes a great ski is creative skill and meticulous attention to 
detail— years of research to find precisely the right form for each 
component, precisely the right fusion of all — then fulfilling the intention 
of great design, accepting nothing less than craftsmanship so fine 
and materials so durable the ski will last as long as your devotion. 


and who makes great 
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Photographs by Anthony Linck 



“Son,” goes the old pilots’ story about a mother whose boy 
had just soloed, “I want you to promise me always to fly low 
and fly slow.” She was speaking, of course, about the age of 
sport and adventure in the air. to which the planes on these 
and the following pages belong. They are products of a 
movement begun seven years ago by a dozen men who 
formed the Antique Airplane Association to preserve the 
“early birds” which lay rotting in a thousand junk yards, 
pastures, barns and cellars of America. Today the antiquers 
are 4,500 strong, and they proudly show (heir gleaming 
beauties — every one of which still flies — at regularly sched- 
uled “fly-ins” like the one recently at Oskaloosa, Iowa, where 
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There arc names in aviation that still ring with a 
distant music in the ears of thousands of now 
middle-aged Americans: Waco, Fleet, Robin, 
Ryan, Great Lakes, Fairchild. Acronca. These are 
the ships that buzzed the fields and the hearts of 
youth in flying's golden age; today they fly again, 
rediscovered and rebuilt with loving hands. Hank 
Kennedy, a student at San Jose State College, 
California, in 1954 heard that a Great Lakes 
Trainer was concealed in a cellar in town. “It was 
a basket case,” he says, It took him two years to 
p>ersuade its owner to part with the remains. 
When Kennedy finished restoring it, the old plane 
passed its FAA flight tests the first time up. Enccl 
Klcicr found his Davis V-3 at an Oklahoma air- 
field where it had been left after turning over in 
an accident several years ago; he has traced its 
history all the way back to its first owners in Chi- 
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cago. Bill Adams* Boeing Stcarman is the finest of 
its type in existence today; he bought it from 
Marion Cole, a champion stunt flier, rebuilt it 
completely and now stunts it himself with the 
Cole Brothers Dare-Devil Barnstormers. Judy 
Cole, wife of Duane Cole, the show's owner, walks 
the plane's wings in flight. The Aeronca C-2 owned 
by David McClure represents a milestone in avia- 
tion: the advent of the true light plane. With its 
two-cylinder, 30-horsepower engine, it weighed 
400 pounds, cruised at 63 miles per hour and is 
today, along with its many successors of the Acr- 
onca line, still known affectionately among pilots 
as the "Airknockers.” As for the Waco VKS-7 
now flown by Ray Brandly — it beans a name in- 
separable from those sporting days when Wacos 
dominated the races, air shows and skywriting ex- 
hibitions so popular before jets were even a dream. 





Palisander, Macassar, Vogel Augen Ahorn. Which is your pleasure? These are some of the veneers available 
for Mercedes-Benz wooden interiors. The wood panels are entirely cut, shaped, polished and fitted in the car by 
hand. The veneer is meticulously pressed on the beech panels strip by slender, matching strip, All by hand. All 
leather upholstery is cut, shaped, stuffed, sewn and installed by hand. So are convertible tops. All chrome is first 
cut, fitted, shaped to the car by hand as brass.,, then removed, boxed, chromed and reinstalled on the body to 
which it was shaped. Naturally, by hand. Many hands involved, -all highly practised. That is but one example of 
the quality you are proud of when you motor behind the three-pointed star of Mercedes-Benz. 

MeicetJes-Benir cars include sedans, convertibles and sports cars Pr ces rar>9c from about $3 300 to $13,000. Ask your Mercedes-Ben^ dealer for a demonstrat .pn 

Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (/I Subsidiary of Studebaker- Packard Corporation) 




Biggest frog in the small pond 


Ohio University is undefeated 
in Mid-America Conference, 
untied and, sadly, unranked 


A t on'E time there existed in the 
. minds of the people around Ath- 
ens, Ohio a wisp of doubt as to wheth- 
er the home town team, Ohio Uni- 
versity of the Mid-America Confer- 
ence, really was better than Min- 
nesota, leader of the Big Ten and 
the top-ranked team in the nation. 
Then last Saturday, Ohio whipped 
unbeaten Bowling Green 14-7 while 
Minnesota was being upset by Pur- 
due, a four-time loser, 23 14. In Ath- 
ens all doubt disappeared. 

For Minnesota, which had suc- 
ceeded in winning “the big game” 
against powerful Iowa the week be- 
fore, the loss was difficult to accept. 
With it went its undefeated season, 
the No. 1 ranking, and perhaps a 


bowl invitation. Purdue, led by Quar- 
terback Bernie Allen's accurate pass- 
ing, took the opening kickoff and 
moved 80 yards to a touchdown in 
eight plays, "We couldn’t adjust 
quick enough,” said Minnesota’s 
Murray Warmath after the game. 
“They were playing inspired ball. 
When they got their noses in front 
they liked the feeling, and we could 
never catch up.” 

ilinnesota’s defeat does not auto- 
matically place Ohio University— un- 
beaten in nine straight games— in 
the top-ranked spot, despite opinions 
from -Athens. As a matter of fact, 
Ohio will not be ranked in the top 
llj, or even 20. Ohio University, like 
the rest of the schools in the Mid- 
America Conference — Western 
Michigan, Marshall, Miami (Ohio), 
Bowling Green, Kent State and To- 
ledo— bears the designation “small 
college,” a stigma that bars it from 
consideration as a football power. It 


doesn’t matter that Ohio has scored 
221 points to its opponents’ 28. It 
doesn’t matter that Ohio beat Bos- 
ton University by a larger margin 
than Syracuse or Penn State did. No 
small college, say the men who rank 
the teams every week, can compete 
with a large college. 

That the NCA.‘\ lists Ohio Univer- 
sity as a small college is absurd. Ohio 
has 8,100 students, more than Notre 
Dame, more than Indiana, more in 
fact than most of the colleges in the 
NCAA’s university division. 

“It’s not right that we should be 
in the small-college category,” .says 
Coach Bill Hess of Ohio. “It hurts, 
but there isn’t much we can do about 
it. In time it will change.” 

Bowling Green’s backfield coach, 
Bob Dudley, has found there are prac- 
tical difficulties in being in the small- 
college category. “The designation 
can be trouble.some when you’re try- 
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First major 
advance in 
binocular 
design in 
26 years 



BUSHNELL CUSTOM 7x35's 
GIVE WIDE-FIELD VIEW EVEN 
WHEN YOU WEAR GLASSES 



For the first time you see a full field of view 
when you wear glasses— thanks to exclusive 
retractable eyecups of non-marring nylon. 
When you don’t wear glasses, just turn the 
eyecups to the “up” position. Quick and 
simple' Most practical, best-looking, ail- 
purpose binoculars made. Permanent protec- 
tion against glare. Clearest, sharpest viewing 
ever achieved. 20-year parts and service 
guarantee. $89.50. Others as low as $14.50. 

See your Bushnell Dealer, or write for free 
guide, “How to Select Binoculars." 

Rushnelt 

Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 
In Canada: 1310 W. Sixth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL conlhmed 

ing lo arrange a schedule,” he says. 
‘‘Last year I sent 60 letters offering 
to play any team, anywhere. Big 
Ten, Southwest, just anyone. We got 
answers from all of them, but only 
five were faintly’ encouraging. Some 
of the major schools frankly admit- 
ted they had nothing to gain by play- 
ing a small college. Others asked for 
a prepo.sterous $20,000 or $30,000 
guarantee.” 

One group of people does not con- 
cern itself with what category’ a col- 
lege is in. That group is the pro scouts. 
In the Mid-America Conference they 
discovered Mel Triplett and Bob 
Schnelker, now with the Giants, and 
Vince Costello of the Browns. This 
season scouts have made frequent 
visits to Mid-America campuses. 

Ohio U. is situated in the hilly, 
sparsely settled southeastern part of 
the slate, about To miles from Colum- 
bus and Ohio State. The faculty 
points with pride to the school’s Ivy- 
like lay’out, with Georgian Colonial 
quads surrounded hy ancient syca- 
mores and near-extinct elms. 

It is no accident that much of the 
campus resembles Harvard, for Presi- 
dent John Calhoun Baker, the man 
responsible for much of the school’s 
growth, is a former dean of the Har- 
\ard Business School. In the 1-) years 
that Dr. Baker has been president, 
the school's enrollment has grown 
from 2,030. Its recreational facilities 
have grown, too. There is now a nine- 
hole golf course, the only college- 
owned indoorhockey rink in the.state, 
a new phy'sical education center that 
contains eight of the best basketball 
courts in the country and a student 
union which houses bowling alleys, 
ping pong and billiard tables. 

“I’d always hoped I would go to a 
school like this,” said Dick Grecni, 
Ohio’s starling center. ‘‘It took only 
one visit to the campus to convince 
me. I love it. It’s like the college 
campuses you see in the movies.” 

It is this sentiment and not, inciden- 
tally, a fine football team, that has 
helped Ohio University get its share of 
the 700 players who graduate from 
Ohio high schools every year. 

Bill Hess, Ohio’s 37-year-old coach, 
is a former assistant to Woody Hayes 
of Ohio State, and it is said that when 
Hayes retires Hess may get his job. If 
so, it will not be the first time a Mid- 
America Conference alumnus went 


on to a major coaching position. Such 
famous coaching names as Weeb Ew- 
baak, Red Blaik, Paul Diet^cel, Ara 
Parseghian and Woody Hayes himself 
all came from Mid-America. 

This is Hess’s third year as Ohio’s 
coach. In that time he has won 20 
games, lost four and tied four. Hess is 
of the new school of football coaches, 
a meticulous planner and organizer. 
His effort to be close to his players 
borders on compulsion. During pre- 
season practice he moves into the 
dorm with his team and during the 
season eats at the training table. His 
wife occasionally- hires a baby sitter 
and sneaks down to be with him. 

Although the big wins over Toledo 
(48 -7), Western Michigan (24-0) and 
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HAYESLIKE HESS WATCHES FROM BENCH 


Miami (21-0) indicated that Ohio was 
the best team in the Mid-America 
Conference this season, there was no 
definite proof until the Bowling Green 
game. Bowling Green, coached by 
Doyt Perry, had won 18 straight 
game.s and last year was the national 
small-college champion. Perry, like 
Hess, came from Ohio State, where he 
coached under Hayes for three years. 
Unlike Hess, he holds himself aloof 
from his players. He is also one of the 
great pessimists in the game. Three 
weeks ago he told a Cleveland Plain 
Dealer reporter: “OU will beat us by 
28 or 32 points, depending upon 
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whether Hess decides to run or kick.” 
Just before game time, Ferry reduced 
the estimate to two touclidowns. “I 
have been beaten by more than that 
only once in my career,” he said. 

Bill Hess roared at the prediction. 
‘‘That man is the saddest, sorrow- 
fullest, most successful coach I know. 
I’ve heard he even denies he teaches 
control football. Not so. We play the 
.same game. Even the teams resemble 
one another. Our basic attack is the 
power sweep and the belly series, and 
theirs is too. We have a strong •300- 
pound fullback. Bob Brooks, and they 
have Bob Ileublin, 215 pounds. We 
have fast halfbacks like Bob Harrison 
and Clyde Thomas. They have Don 
Lisbon and Chuck Comer. But they 
also have trackman Bernie Casey, 
who weighs 210 pounds.” 

Bowling Green’s 13,000-seat sta- 
dium was sold out 10 days before 
the game. The athletic department 
squeezed in temporary stands to the 
edge of the running track, and when 
that source of seats gave out it 
searched for wall angles in which to 
pack a few folding chairs. As the game 
began there were at least another 
1,000 spectators leaning over the par- 
apets and peering out of windows of 
adjoining buildings to watch the play. 

It was a game for purists, basic and 
powerful. It had blocking and tack- 
ling and a careful consideration of the 
fickle factors that often decide a 
game. Bowling Green scored first, 
going 90 yards in 19 plays. Only one 
of the plays was a pass. 

Ohio, behind for the first time this 
season, scored before the first half 
ended on a three-yard run. 

The score was still tied in the 
fourth period when Bowling Green’s 
cautious play may have cost it the 
game. Faced with a fourth down and 
one from mid-field, Coach Perry chose 
not to gamble. ‘‘I decided we were 
apt to have a better chance if we 
kicked and kept the pressure on 
them,” Perry said later. 

But Ohio took the punt deep in its 
own territory and started a slow, 
meticulous march that ended with the 
winning touchdown. The victory gave 
Ohio the Mid-America Conference 
championship. The team will undoubt- 
edly be voted small-college champion. 

“Ohio,” said Bowling Green ’sDoyt 
Perry, ‘‘is good enough to beat any 
team in the country on a given day.” 
He will get no argument from the 
people of Athens, Ohio. 


Keeps your feet dry! 




SHOE SAVER 


leather preservative and water repellent 



Hunting boots, golf shoes, work or dress shoes — protect 
them all with SHOE SAVER". Keeps water out — yet 
leather still brcothes. Shoes stay soft, comfortoble, new 
looking longer — take a brighter, losting shine. 

Do your kids insist on puddle jumping? SHOE SAVER's 
the onswer. Give your whole family's footwear the 
lasting protection of SHOE SAVER! 


Wherever you buy shoes 
or hove them repaired 
4 ox. bottle SI.OO 
8 or. sproy eorr $1.59 



Dow Gowning 
CORPORATION 



23 SKIDOO! 


magnificent . . . 
flamboyent . . . yes 
genuine 

RACCOON 

COATS 

(Skunk and Opossum, foo) 

TJir Rofiring '20s of I'*. Scott Kitz- 
gerald uud Texas Guiiiaii, the 
Bl.ick Bottom nod Prohibition 
were fabulous and difTert-Dl, and 
these raccoon, skunk and opos- 
sum coals were literally a part 
of It. Cleaned, i cvitnlixcri and with 
original linings, these IieauLies will 
keep you warm and happy wher- 
ever you perauibulnie. Note sex, 
size and cnoice. and one is youra 
for a ridiculous $20. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL COltlintted 


FOOTBALL’S NINTH WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Penn^nia 


SCOREBOARD KIT 



Starts Your Future Stars Right 


To give your "sharpshooters" the best, and to 
sneak in a few shots yourself, set up a backyard 
"court" with Pennsylvania's Scoreboard kit. The 
price is right, and the practice your youngsters 
will get is invaluable in developing top Varsity 
stars. Ask your sporting goods dealer about 
dependable Pennsylvania Athletic Products. 

THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products 
Division Akron. Ohio 


When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 



THE IMIOWEST 

Even as disappointed .Minnesota winced 
painfully under a 23-14 defeat by I’urdue. 
Iowa took advantage of the Gophers' 
misfortune to whip Ohio Stale 3.5-12 and 
lake the Big Ten lead. The young Hawk- 
eyes can win the title if Minnesota stum- 
bles against Wisconsin next Saturday. 
Bogged down in a nose-to-nose battle in 
the first quarter, Iowa suddenly trapped 
a too adventurous Ohio State lineman, 
sent Fullback Joe Williams crashing 
through the hole on the way to a 49-yard 
touchdown run. From that point on the 
Hawkeyes rarely faltered. It was a fitting 
departure for lowa’.s retiring Coach For- 
est Rvashevski. Said Evy: "I have a real 
friendly feeling for Purdue.” 

Meanwhile, other Big Ten also-rans 
were maneuvering for position. .Michi- 
gan State’s Dufly Daugherty cannily 
.shifted assignments to improve his line's 
gap blocking, and the Sparian.s pulled off 
three trap plays for long touchdown runs 
by Fullback Ron Hatcher (51 and 32 
yard.S) and Halfback Gary Ballman (74 
yardsi, added three extra points by .\rC 
Brandstaller to beat Northwestern 21- 
18 Illinois turned a recovered fumble 
and an intercepted puss into touchdowns, 
went on to trounce Wisconsin 35-14. 
Michigan beat helpless Indiana 29-7. 

.\ll season long it had been apparent 
that Oklahoma’s days of dominance in 
the Big Eight were at an end. Now there 
was no doubt about it. Unbeaten Mi.s- 
souri demonstrated that oven the once- 
dreaded "Norman snake pit” (Owen 
Field I, where the Sooner.s had not lost a 



BACK OF THE WEEK; Yalo’S Tom 
Singleton enjoyed his finest hour 
again.st Princeton, passing for three 
touchdowns, running for a fourth. 


conference game in 18 years, was no long- 
er inviolable. Pushing their attack up the 
middle instead of to the outside, as ex- 
pected, the Tiger.s shot Halfback Donnie 
Smith through for two touchdowns, then 
turned to the flanks, swept loose Halfback 
Norris Stevenson for 77- and 60-yard 
scoring runs. Oklahoma fought back stub- 
bornly, but Missouri beat the Sooner.s for 
the first time in 15 years, 41-19. Coach 
Dan Devine, who had earlier described 
Mis.souri as “little oP humpty dumpties 
who aren’t impressive looking,” had to 
admit his Tigers were something special: 
“This IS wonderful. We kept our poise. 
We beat a good, fired-up team.” 

But Missouri still must beat Kan.va.s 
Saturday for the title. The Jayhawks had 
Coach Jack Mitchell nervously pacing 
the -sideline.? like an expectant father dur- 
ing the first half against Colorado. How- 
ever, they perked up in the third quarter 
as Halfbacks Hugh Smith and Bert Coan 
ran 46 and 74 yards for touchdowns, easi- 
ly beat the Buffs 34-6. The top three: 

1. MISSOURI (S-O) 

2. MINNESOTA (7-l) 

THE EAST 

While I’iii Coach Johnny Michelosen fear- 
fully clutched a rabbit’s foot on the side- 
lines, .Army made his Panthers look like a 
bunch of tabby cats. Quarterback Tom 
Blanda, after a disconcerting moment in 
the first quarter when Ed Sharockman ran 
one of his passes back 39 yards for a touch- 
down, completed 24 of 35 for 235 yards 
but couldn’t get Army into the end zone. 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Bob Lilly, 
TCU tackle, starred in losing cause 
a.s he recovered a fumble, blocked 
a kick and piled up Texas backs. 
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Finally, Fullback AI Rushatz plunged 
over from the one in the third quarter, 
and Blanda kicked the tying point. Still 
Blanda kept trying, but his 33-yard field- 
goal attempt with 29 seconds to go hit 
the crossbar, and the lucky Panthers slunk 
off with a 7-7 tie. 

Navy’s Joe Bellino ran for four touch- 
downs to lead the Middies past Virginia 
41-6. Halfback Pete Brokaw scored three 
times as Syracu.sc clobbered old rival Col- 
gate 46-6. Penn Stale ran over Holy (Voss 
33—8. Boston College rallied to beat Boston 
U. 23-14. Bulgers shut out Delaware 22 0 
to win the Middle Atlantic championship. 
Amherst beat William.s 21-6 for the Little 
Three title. 

.^mong the Ivies, all eyes were on New 
Haven where Yale polished oil' Princeton 
43 -22 (see paije 16). In other games Har- 
vard warmed up for the Elis by beating 
Brown 22 -8; Dartmouth romped against 
Cornell 20-0; Columbia defeated Penn 
16-6 for the first time in 23 years. The top 
three: 

1. NAVY (8-1) 

2. ARMY {6-2-1) 

3. PITT (4-2-3) »na YAtE (B-O) 


THE SOUTH 

Not since 1920 had Mississippi won in 
Knoxville. But this time it was different. 
Ole Mis.s marched the opening kickoff 
back 76 yard.s for a touchdown and never 
let up until Tennessee was beaten 24-3. 
Quarterback Jake Gibbs .spread the de- 
fense with his wonderful pa.ssing (11 of 13 
for 112 yards) while Fullback Jim Ander- 
son battered the Tennessee line for 110 
yards and two touchdowns. Now only 
Mississippi Slate stands between the 
Rebels and the SEC title. 

Georgia Tech piled up a 15-0 lead in 
the first half but unwisely chose to .sit on 
it. Soon Alabama began to catch up, 
finally overhauled the cautious Jackets 
16-16 on Richard O’Dell’s 24-yard field 
goal as time ran out. Auburn’s Ed Dyas, 
the country's best field-goa! kicker, got 
off his third of the game with 46 seconds 
to play — from the 22-yard line— to give 
the Tigers a 9-6 victory over Georgia. 
l‘'Iorida, enjoying its finest SEC season, 
whipped Tulane 21-6, earned an invita- 
tion to the Gator Bowl. 

Versatile Duke punched away at the 
Wake Forest line for 234 yards, passed 
sparingly but effectively for 100 more 
while stopping the Deacons' long-thniw- 
ing Norm Snead, won 34-7 to clinch a tie 
for the .•Atlantic Coast title. Maryland 
made the most of a pa-ss interference pen- 
alty in the closing 65 seconds, defeated 
North Carolina 22-19 when Quarterback 
Dale Betty tossed a three-yard pass to 
Gary Collins. Clemson beat South Caro- 
lina 12-2. 

Notre Dame tried its luck in the South, 
found it was no better there and lost to 
runtcrnteil 



BE UNOBTRUSIVELY AVANT 
GARDE in a coat lined with Darvan— 
resilient, crushproof, mothproof, wash- 
able. Never has warmth been treated so 
lightly. Rugged outer shell of Kodiak 
Cloth by Reeves. About $45. 

Celoneie DAJIVAN (I'nrng by ARGONAl/7 M/ILS. 

B. W. Harris Monufacturing Co., Pork Square, St. Paul 1. 


■ihj 

TiUViJz. (L- 
Cvn-J^ML 
vxixAniMj 



Ci.F.Vhi.ANo, Halle tiros. Co.; An wta, .\tu\e'i: KA^•s.^s CiTV, Uuolf liivllien; Wasmincton, D C., Raleigh 
tiaherdashei : Chicago, .\Iiirsliall Field & Co.; Nkw Citv, John David; .St. Loits, Bojid's; and other 

hne .ilores. Prite \liehtlv higher in the west. 



You’re in the mood for Pleasure iu ■llotany' 500 
SPORT OOATS and SLACKS 

You’re in for a real treat when you see yourself in a ‘Botany* 500 Sport 
Coat and Slacks. Notice how they trim your figure to give you a 
modern, natural look. All because DarofT lavishe.s the same unstinting 
tailoring on them as he does on ’Botany' .500 custom type suits. See 
them in a colorful selection of exclusi\'e new patterns and shades at 
your ‘Bolanv'500 dealer. Sport Coals. $39.95 up. Slacks, $17.95 up. 


this is the of tlie 


’BOTANY’ 500- look 


W.th the Added look for this seal for the Suit, Topcoat. Sport Coat ard Slacks des gned together as 

Quality Feature- ’’Compatibles" to be worn together. ..m a pattern and color, fabric and model to please you 

^ At your ’BOTANY 500 dealer or write- H. Oaroff A SONS. INC., 200 Fifth Avenue. 
Lining and Trimmings New York 10, New York. Prices slightly higher In the West. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Miami 28-21. VMi first surprised, then 
bruised The ('iiadcl with its ground 
game, won 20-6 for its second straight 
Southern Conference crov,'n. The top 
three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI <8-0-1) 

2. DUKE (T-l) 

a. AUBURN (7-1) 


THE WEST 

Wji.shiu^lon worked over California 27-7 
to win the Big Five title and an auto- 
matic bid to the Ro.se Bowl. The Huskies, 
who haven't been quite the same since 
Quarterback Bob Schloredl broke his col- 
larbone, crunched away at the weak Cal 
line for 254 yards, while Bob Hivner 
pa.s.sed just oftan (‘ntmi'h to keep the 
Bears off balance. 

Meanwhile. I't’LA was looking belter 
and better. Tailback Bill Kilmer passed 
for one touchdown, ran 88 yards for a sec- 
ond and plunged for a third as the Bruins 
beat -Air Forre 22-0. For a few exhilarat- 
ing .seconri.s, .Stanford Coach Jack Curtice 
thought his poor Indian.s had finally w'on 
a game. With Oregon Slate leading 25-21 
and one minute to play. Halfback Skip 
Face hurtled three yards into the Stale 
end zone, but officials detected clipping 
on the play, and the .score was nullified. 
Moaned Curtice: “Somebody up there i.s 
interfering with my coaching." Oregon, 
hoping for a bowl (almost any one will 
do) invite, trounced winless West Virginia 
20-6. Mel Melin threw three touchdowm 
pas-ses, two of them to End Hugh Camp- 
bell, college football’s No. 1 receiver, and 
rofitinued 


NINTH WEEK LEADERS 

(iVC.AA flatiaties) 


Gaiters, New Mexico State 18 
ReDino, Navy 17 

N. Jones, .Arizona Slate 8 

Larscheui, Utah State 15 


.5 0 113 
2 0 104 

26 6 92 

2 0 92 


Gaiters. New Mexico State 157 1,072 6,82 
Larscheid, Utah State 110 1,025 9.32 

Hoppmann. Iowa State 155 822 5.30 


H. Stephens, Hardin- 
Simmons 

Melin. W'ashington 
State ■ 

Tarkenlon, Georgia 


206 113 ..548 1.039 3 
188 104 .653 1.450 10 
171 99 .578 1,124 7 


TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS- 

Melin. Washington Stale 37 1.450 1.487 

T. Bakw, Oregon State 608 852 1.460 

Dyer, V.MI 237 1.122 1,359 


TEAM TOTAL OFFENSE 

New Mexico State 
Utah State 
Memphis State 

TEAM TOTAL DEFENSE 

Wyoming 

Mis.siiwippi 

Alaliama 


PLAYS YDS. CAME AVG. 

536 3,287 410.9 

577 3.536 392.9 

555 3,494 388.2 

PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

433 1.335 148.3 

471 1.459 162.1 

442 1.298 162.3 
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Want a 

true 

thrift car? 



’ 61 'sfflGlIA 


SAyES„MORE THAN U.S. COMPACTS . . . 
GJVESJORE VALUE THAN OTHER IMPORTS 


I 



England's besi-selling car is priced 
hundreds less than domestic com- 
pacts... has more power, more space 
than leading German and French im- 
ported economy cars. No wonder car 
experts call it America's "best buy"! 
PRICED HUNDREDS LESS llian U. ?. oun- 
parts. Yours for as little as S30 a iiiuijtli 
after ilovvn payment. 

UP TO 40 MILES PER GALLON ten nmre 
than the average U.S. compact . . . equals 
or exceeds comparable imports. Saves xip 
to H a year on oil and lube costs, too. 

SAVES ON INSURANCE. licenses, taxes — 
every year! And An^tlia tires are .smaller, 
less expensive, wear longer. 

NEWEST STYLING IN ITS CLASS — every 
saucy line, makes sense. Z-slanl rear win- 
dou- Stays clear in rain and snow. 

CRUISES AT TURNPIKE SPEEDS without 
strain. Up-front engine virtually elimi- 
nates effect of cross-winds. 

PARKS IN SHORTER SPACE than U.S. com- 
parts. More leg room, more space inside 
than leading jmjxorts. 

BIG 13-CUBIC-FOOT TRUNK exceeds leading 
imports. Ihdd.s all your luggage. 

MATCHLESS BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP shows 
inside and out. U.S. size nuts and bolts. 
Service is readily available. 


We make this challenge: 
Compare Anglia with Volkswagen 
and Renault Dauphinel 


FEATURES 

ANGLIA 

VW 

RENAULT 

Engine 

Up-lront 

In rear 

In rear 

Horsepower 

4] 

40 

32 

Top Speed 

71.0 

68.2 

64.8 

Rear Gas Tank 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

U.S. Size Nuts & Bolts 

Yes 

No 

Nr) 

Turning Circle (It.) 

32 

34 

31 

Weight (lbs.) 

1625 

1617 

14BI 

Length (Ins.) 

155.6 

160.9 

156.6 

Front Door Width 

43.1" 

37.0" 

32.5" 

Luggage (cu. ft.) 

13-0 

lO.O 

9-6 

Glove Box 

Lockable 

Lockable 

Open 

Fresh Air Vent 

Opt. Extra 

No 

No 

Ash Trays 3 2 2 


WHY PAY MORE ... OR SETTLE FOR LESS 

than Anglia? Now available at 700 Lineoln- 
Mcrcury and independent dealers through- 
out the country. For naiiic of nearest dealer, 
call Western Onion Ojierator 25. Or write: 
Lincolti-Merrury Division, Ford Motor Co., 
3000 Schaefer Road, Uearborn, Mivhigan. 


ENGLISH FORD LINE 

m&Lm 

THE BETTeS IMPOHJED ECONOMY CAt? 


Made in lnt\»n6fotSi^np^Xirr^&n0any. Dearbotn, Mich., by Foid Motot Co., Lid.-buitders of the he!1et imported cars; Anglia • Prelect • Consul • Zephyr • Zodiac • Escorl • Thames Vans 


SPORTS 


JSTRATBO Nout 
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happy thought 
for Christmas 



Handsomest of all Sirjacs, this luxurious 
laminated knit jacket with fancy lining 
makes a perfect Christmas gift. Choice of 
four stunning colors. Only about $16.95 
for men, $12,95 for youths. Ask for Sirjac 
Model 5070 at good stores everywhere. 


STAHL-URBAN CO., DEPT. SI, BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 

A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



"... adds just the right 
p note of discretion to 
' your manhattans or 
martinis.Try a touch! 

' IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 




NEW FACES! Hugh Smith (lefl), Kansas 
halfback, scored on 46-yard dash, ran 
for 77 yards in all in win over Colorado; 
Alabama’s Richard O’Dell kicked 24- 
yard field goal on final play of game as 
Crimson Tide beat Georgia Tech 16 -15. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

Washinglon Stale defeated Idaho l8-7. 

Unbeaten Skyline leader Utah State 
look time off from its title pursuit to wal- 
lop f:OP 45-6 as little Halfback Tom 
Larscheid ran for 188 yards and four 
touchdowns. The top three: 

1. WASHINGTON (8-0 

2. UCLA (S-1-1) 

3. OREGON (7-2] 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas.edgmg closer to theSouthwestern 
Conference championship and the Cotton 
Bowl, beatSML'26-3 behind Quarterback 
George McKinney, who -set up all three 
touchdown.^ with his running and pas-sing. 
All Arkansas has to do now i.s beat Texa.s 
Tech, which lost to Wyoming 10-7 when 
Joe Dempsey kicked a 17-yard field goal 
with 37 -seconds to play. But Rice. Te.xas 
and Baylor are still hopeful. Rice man- 
aged to hold off Texa-s A&M 21-14 while 
Texas, finding TClI’s defense unyielding, 
squeezed past the plodding Horned Frogs 
on Dan Petty’s 25-yard field goal. 

Baylor, unable to match use’s heft in 
the line, resorted to an offense of passes 
and envelopment, made it pay off for a 
35-14 victory ov'er the fumbling Trojans. 
Quarterbacks Ronnie St anley and Bobby 
Ply completed 14 of 20 passes for 255 
yards and two touchdowns, and Halfback 
Ronnie Bull ran for three more. Com- 
plained use Coach Johnny McKay: 
‘‘We lost the ball loo much to win. Thai’s 
the story of our season.” 

Undefeated New .Mexico Stale pummeled 
West Texas St ale 35-1 5 for its 12th straight, 
but Arizona State provided the prestige 
forthe Border Conference witha25-22 vic- 
tory over North Carolina State. The Sun 
Devil linemen rushed North Carolina 
Slate's efficient passer, Roman Gabriel, to 
near di.stractlon anti, after three tjuar- 
ters, the score was tied 22 22. Then, Half- 
back Nolan Jones kicked a 25-yard field 
goal to win for Arizona State. The top 
three: 

1. ARKANSAS (7-2) 

2. RICE (6-2) 

3. TEXAS (8-3} 


SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Penn State over Pitt. The Nittany Lions 
have been waiting for a whole year to get 
even with the chewed-up Panther.s. Bet- 
ter offense will win for Penn State. 

Yale over Harvard. Celebrated as The 
Game, this should be just another spirit- 
ed workout for Tom Singleton and the 
talented Elis. 

Tennessee over Kentucky. The Vols are 
still in the running for a bowl bid, but 
they will have to guard their flanks 
against the free-running Wildcats. 

Missouri over Kansas. The winner gets 
the Big Eight title. The Jayhawks are 
testy enough to extend unbeaten Mis- 
souri to its limit, but the Tigers have too 
much balance, backfield speed and all- 
round strength for Kansas. 

Minnesota over Wisconsin. Iowa will be 
praying for a Wisconsin victory, but the 
Gophers aren’t likely to fumble their 
chance for a share of the Big Ten cham- 
pionship. 

Ohio State over Michigan. It has been 
a good season for the powerful Buckeyes. 
Michigan’s sophomores still make too 
many costly mistakes. 

Rice over Tcu. Tenacious defense, led 
by Tackle Bob Lilly, makes TCU hard 
to beat, but the Owls are more adept at 
moving the ball. 

Oregon State over Oregon. A close one. 
Tailback-rich State will have both Don 
Kasso and Terry Baker ready for the 
Ducks. They will make the difference. 

UCLA over use. The Trojans have no 
one to match UCLA's Bill Kilmer, an 
authentic triple-threater who makes the 
Bruin single wing so dangerous. 

Utah State over Utah. Hopes for the 
Skyline title and an unbeaten season will 
give Utah State the incentive it needs 
to turn back the Ules. 

other games 

PRINCETON OVER DARTMOUTH 
CLEMSON OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 
LSU OVER WAKE FOREST 


SYRACUSE OVER MIAMI 

NORTHWESTERN OVER ILLINOIS 
OKLAHOMA OVER NEBRASKA 
ARKANSAS OVER TEXAS TECH 
CALIFORNIA OVER STANFORD 


LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS: 

13 RIGHT, 8 WRONG. 1 TIE 
SEASON'S RECORD: 110-62-8 
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On giving Vat 69. . . If your friends and associates are among those who place value on the 

genuine, you should consider giving VAT 69. ..the lighter, drier, smoother Scotch with genuine Highland 
Character. They will appreciate your recognition of their taste and discrimination. Your gift of VAT 69, in 

its truly handsome holiday gift wrap, will be successful. One Scotch Stands Out.. .Vat 69 





FOOD 



ITALY^S 
LADY 
OF THE 
STOVE 


Pholograpk bij Jerry Cooke 

The Marchesa della Stufa, a 
nobleuoman of Tuscany as 
dedicated to the kitchen as 
to the hunt, combines both 
in a cookbook about game 


F kw, if any, lands are richer in the 
tradition of the hunt than Italy, 
whose lakes and forests, fields and 
streams abound with game. None is 
richer in the tradition of preparing 
these products of the hunt for the 
table. Much of the Frenchman’s skill 
with a plump partridge or a deli- 
cate perch, say Italian scholars, was 
brought to him by Catherine de Me- 
dici, who took the lore of Italy’s 
kitchens to France in 1533 when she 
became Henri II’s queen. 

From this historic perspective, it 
is perhaps not surprising that the 
No. 3 bestseller (ranking just behind 
Lampedusa’s The Leopard and Gra- 
ham Greene’s Owr Man in Havana) 
in Italy’s bookstores these days is a 
cookbook~a cookbook devoted to 
the preparation of game. But there is 
an added sauce piquanle of coinci- 
dence in that its author is not only a 
marchesa and Italy's No. 1 sports- 
woman as well as one of its finest 


cooks, but that she lives in a feudal 
castle presented to her husband’s 
family by the Medicis themselves 
some 550 years ago and that her 
name, in English, means "of the 
stove.’’ 

Slim, dark Maria Luisa Incontri 
Lotteringhi della Stufa has hunted, 
fished — and read — as long as she can 
remember. "One day,” she recalls, 
"my father said to me, ‘Maria, stop 
studying and start cooking.’ ” And 
so, beginning with lessons at a fash- 
ionable cooking school in Florence, 
the marchesa embarked on the hobby 
that led in time to the publication of 
a number of books, including the cur- 
rent slim but succulent volume Gi~ 
rarrosto (The Turnspit). 

"Wild game as a food,” she ex- 
plains in her introduction, “is not 
appreciated as it should be. Too often 
hunters scorn their catch as food 
while respecting it as game, some- 
times because the treasure of their 


hunt is not properly prepared. Too 
many of us are expert cooks when it 
comes to preparing beef, veal or poul- 
try, but we lack completely the abil- 
ity to get from a piece of pheasant, 
venison or quail the enjoyment that 
these fine animals can offer.” 

The TurnspiVs 120 pages are full 
of culinary advice designed to over- 
come this deficiency. Its recipes range 
from directions on how to prepare the 
elaborately theatrical galantine of 
pheasant pictured by Photographer 
Jerry Cooke on the page opposite 
to a relatively simple formula for a 
marinade that will take some of the 
toughness out of too recently shot 
venison. Between recipes, the mar- 
chesa manages with charm and wit 
to include a spicy .'seasoning of game 
lore. "In the 16th century,” she writes 
in a chapter on quail, "Antoine Mi- 
zaud, a French doctor, advised all hus- 
bands to conserve the heart of a male 

continued 


A PHEASANT PREPARED BY THE MARCHESA IS A BIRD ON A NEST 



Give OLD — the bwvhon nxore 

jievple bi^jj the/nffeive,s than aniy atiter 

THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY. 


PHEASANT WITH SCOTCH WHISKY 


1 pheasant, cleaned and quartered 
4 tablespoons butter (less for a small bird) 

'A cup Scotch whisky 
cup chicken consomme 

Mell butter in electric fry pan on low 
heat. Add pheasant quarters, turn up to 
260® and saut6 pheasatjt, uncovered, 
turniuK frequently, till a rich golden 
brown on both sides (this may take 25 
minutes if bird is large). Then pour 
whisky over bird, cook 5 minutes or 
until liquor has evaporated. Now add 
consommfe and cup water. Cover 
tightly and turn down heat. Simmer at 
low temperature until meat is tender. 


1 lablespoon potato flour 
1 cup heavy cream 
Salt, pepper 


Remove pheasant pieces to platter 
and keep warm. Heat cream almost to 
boiling, then place in bowl off the fire. 
Meanwhile, turn up heat in fry pan to 
300° and add flour, mixing in rapidly. 
Add *4 to cup hot water; cook for sev- 
eral minute.s, stirring slowly all the while 
and mashing carefully to smooth out 
any lumps. Stir this gravy into the hot 
cream with a sauce whisk; then pour over 
the pheasant pieces and serve at once. 


FOOD continued 

quail and all wives to conserve the 
heart of a female to insure happy do- 
mestic relations.” In Imperial Rome, 
she notes, a live quail running loose 
in the bedroom was thought to in- 
spire pleasantly lustful dreams. 

Whether or not quail are responsi- 
ble, human relations at II Calcione, 
the Stufas' 1,500-hectare estate in 
the heart of Tuscany, seem about as 
happy as they can 
be. Photographer 
Cooke, who jour- 
neyed there last 
month to sample 
the marc hesa’s 
pheasant, describes 
the scene: “The cas- 
tle itself, which 
dates back to ap- 
proximately 1000 A.D., lies in the 
midst of the lushest Tuscany coun- 
tryside. When I was there the harvest 
was in full swing, but on the roads 
all around hunters on motor scoot- 
ers sputtered along with their guns 
strapped to their handlebars and 
dogs sitting behind on the jump seats. 

“Even the house, ancient and 
beautifully furnished, yet completely 


modern in its equipment, seemed ded- 
icated to the hunt. There are hunting 
paintings and prints on every wall 
and guns of all kinds, ancient and 
modern. A slight disturbance that I 
asked about at lunch turned out to 
be caused by a carpenter who was 
building some wooden stairs for a 
wild pigeon shoot.” 

In the midst of all this the marchesa 
spends her time hunting, fishing, 
raising championship greyhounds and 
experimenting— to 
the infinite delight 
of her husband the 
marchese — with 
new and old recipes 
cooked mostly on a 
vintage wood-burn- 
ing stove. She has 
two assistant cooks, 
but once each year, 
on New Year’s Eve, a very special din- 
ner is served at the castle prepared by 
the marchesa alone. The dessert is al- 
ways the same— a New Year’s cake 
topped with a model of II Calcione 
in spun sugar. Not a difficult dish in 
itself, but since it must bo prepared 
at the very last minute, it “does,” 
says the cooking marchesa, “present 
grave problems to an evening gown.” 


• PHEASANT GALANTINE 
The mnreliesa’s directions for pre- 
. paring the galantine shown on page 
78 are complex and prodigal. .\ny 
noble kitchen could do the job in 
17 hours. So, we suspect, could a 
• smart, well-equipped — and deter- 
mined —home cook. However, you 
- must be determined enough to write 
this magazine asking for the recipe. 


ITALIAN MARINADE FOR VENISON 


1 quart dry white wine 
Vi cup vinegar 

1 carrot, sliced 

2 heaping tablespoons chopped onion 
Small handful parsley, chopped 

1 stalk celery, chopped 
10 black peppercorns 


Put all these ingredients but the last on 
the fire in a pot (do not use an aluminum 
pot) and boil slowly 15 minutes. Remove 
from heat. When cool, pour the mari- 
nade over boned piece of raw venison 


1 teaspoon mixed spices jfcumin, clove, 
aniseed or what you will) 

1 bay leaf 
Pinch of thyme 
6 (uniper berries 
juice of 1 lemon 
Salt 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

placed in an earthenware or enamel 
container (meat should be covered by 
liquid). Now pour oil over all. Cover and 
marinate in cool place for 48 hours, 
turning the meat over every 12 hours. 



with fresh, brisk, stimula- 
ting After-Shave and Co- 
logne created by Dunhill 
especially for men. Choose 
Dunhill After-Shave and 
Cologne In Dice Be'tlles of 
gleaming black glass. 

Dice Gift Set, 4 oz. After- 
Shave and Cologne, 5.00 
Individually,. After-Shave, 
2.00; Cologne, 3.00 
All prices plus tax. 
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IN SKIING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family siiH personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher d. Sons, Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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BASEBALL /Walter Bingham 


A pennant race 

T hk Amekican League, which will expand to 10 
teams by 1961, has announced that it will stock 
the two new teams with players from the eight existing 
teams. This does not mean, of course, that Mickey Man- 
tle will be hitting home runs for Los Angeles. The eight 
existing teams will be allowed to freeze a certain number 
of players — probably 25 — from their 40-man rosters. The 
new clubs will be allowed to pick three men from the 
remaining players on each team. The players the two 
new teams get will have names like Wieand and Hunt 
and they will make up the worst teams in major league 


made to order 


history, teams which will be lucky to win 40 games. 

With this ugly thought in mind, it is pleasant to 
dream how well balanced the 10 rosters could be— and 
what an exciting pennant race baseball followers could 
look forward to — if some free hand were allowed to take 
over and juggle players at will, subtracting from the 
strong, adding to the weak and the new, as has been 
done with the roster below. Naturally, if such changes 
were made, Dan Topping of the Yankees would sue, and 
Bill Veeek, thinking of moving from Chicago to Los An- 
geles, would be happy. Which team would you bet on? 



YANKEES 

ORIOLES 

WHITE SOX 

INDIANS 

SENATORS 

c 

Berra 

Triandos 

Lollar 

Romano 

Battey 

IB 

Throneberry 

Gentile 

Kluszewski 

Power 

Killebrew 

2B 

Richardson 

Breeding 

Fox 

Aspromonte 

Gardner 

SS 

Kubek 

Hansen 

Aparicio 

De La Hoz 

Versalles 

3B 

Boyer 

Robinson 

Freese 

Phillips 

Bertoia 

LF 

Lopez 

Stephens 

Hicks 

Bond 

Lemon 

CF 

Mantle 

Brandt 

Landis 

Piersall 

L. Green 

RF 

Bauer 

Pilarcik 

Smith 

Kuenn 

Allison 

P 

Ford 

Pappas 

Wynn 

Perry 

Pascual 

P 

Terry 

Estrada 

Shaw 

Bell 

Ramos 

P 

Turley 

Barber 

Baumann 

Stigman 

Kralick 

P 

Stafford 

Fisher 

Score 

Latman 

Stobbs 


TIGERS 

R£0 SOX 

ATHLETICS 

LOS ANGELES 

HEW WASHINGTON 

C 

Berberet 

Pagliaroni 

P. Daley 

Howard 

Nixon 

1B 

Cash 

Wertz 

Skowron 

Dropo 

Sievers 

2B 

Bolling 

Runnels 

Lumpe 

McDougald 

Temple 

SS 

Fernandez 

Buddin 

Held 

P. Green 

De Maestri 

3B 

Yost 

Maizone 

Carey 

Goodman 

Esposito 

LF 

Francona 

IVlinoso 

Siebern 

Maxwell 

Wcodling 

CF 

Kaline 

Geiger 

Tuttle 

Dobbek 

Tasby 

RF 

Colavito 

Jensen 

Cerv 

Maris 

D. Williams 

P 

Lary 

Monbouquelte 

B. Daley 

Pierce 

Ditmar 

P 

Bunning 

Brewer 

Herbert 

Walker 

Brown 

P 

Foytack 

Deicck 

Hall 

Grant 

Mcssi 

P 

Sisler 

Fornieles 

Kucks 

Grba 

Donovan 
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PRO FOOTBALL / TcX MauU 


. . it's 


Innocence in Texas 



so 

easy 

to get 
the 


T he new American Football 
League has passed midseason in 
its first year of operation. The Hous- 
ton Oilers, bigger, faster and less 
liable to error than any other team in 
the league, now enjoy a small lead 
over their Eastern Dii’ision opponents 
despite a narrow loss last Sunday, 
24-21, to the Los Angeles Chargers. 
The question is: how good are the 
Oilers (and, for that matter, how 
good is the rest of the league)? Un- 
questionably, the Oilers are better 
than Missouri or Minnesota or Mis- 
sissippi. They are smarter and more 
versatile than these college teams; but 
they are not as good as the Dallas 
Cowboys, the newest and w'eakest 


team in the National Football League. 
The Cowboys, who are smarter and 
more versatile than the Oilers, would 
beat them, and easily. 

You could never convince the peo- 
ple of Houston of this. They believe 
firmly that, against the last four 
teams in the NFL, the Oilers could 
do very well indeed. A few overly en- 
thusiastic and underly informed par- 
tisans even think that Houston could 
give the Baltimore Colts or the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles a tussle. 

This they could not do, for a varie- 
ty of very good reasons, to wit: 

1) It takes a minimum of some five 
years to assemble a professional foot- 
continued 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK’S GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts, 

Rt/sfi. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Packers vs. 

41 

165 

226 

13 27 

Cowboys 

7 

99 

176 

16-35 

Browns vs. 

28 

234 

168 

11-15 

Cardinals 

27 

155 

230 

14-22 

Eagles vs. 

19 

81 

166 

9-24 

Redskins 

13 

108 

129 

14-27 

Colts vs. 

24 

76 

222 

16-33 

Bears 

20 

159 

133 

14-26 

Giants vs. 

27 

132 

233 

18 32 

Steelers 

24 

127 

203 

10-26 

Lions vs. 

12 

103 

129 

16-32 

Rams 

10 

62 

183 

18-33 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia 

Won 

6 

Lost 

1 

Tied 

0 

Pci, 

.857 

New York 

5 

1 

1 

.833 

Cleveland 

5 

2 

0 

.714 

St. Louis 

4 

4 

0 

.500 

Pittsburgh 

2 

5 

1 

.286 

Washington 

1 

4 

2 

.200 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Baltimore 6 2 0 

.750 

Green Bay 

5 

2 

0 

.714 

Chicago 

3 

3 

1 

.500 

San Francisco 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Detroit 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Los Artgeies 

2 

5 

1 

,286 

Dallas 

0 

8 

0 

.000 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE 

WEEK’S 

GAMES 



EASTERN 

DIVISION 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp- 

Houston 

6 

3 

0 

.667 

Patriots vs. 

38 

133 

244 

20-35 

Boston 

4 

5 

0 

.444 

Titans 

21 

95 

191 

16-28 

New York 

4 

6 

0 

.400 

Texans vs. 

34 

244 

212 

12-25 

Buffalo 

3 

6 

0 

.333 

Broncos 

7 

23 

136 

4 18 


WESTERN 

DIVISION 


Chargers vs. 

24 

116 

296 

18 38 

Los Angeles 

6 

3 

0 

.667 

Oilers 

21 

20 

366 

31-55 

Dallas 

5 

4 

0 

,556 

Raiders vs. 

20 

150 

186 

15-24 

Oakland 

5 

5 

0 

.500 

Bills 

1 

42 

240 

22-44 

Denver 

4 

5 

0 

.444 


amgiLaK]© 

Pi M A S H E E N* 

CLICKER* 

’^Original Clicker styling. Body and sleeve linings 
Of Ivnurious •'Orlon"t acrylic, AgtomaHc vrojh 
'n' wear- S35.00. Slig/iHy tifgher Rocfciej Wo»<. 

fabric by STEVENS 

at these fine stores... 


Akron. Ohio 
Amantlo, Texas 
Appleton. Green Bay, 
Sheboygan. Wisconsin 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Bay City, Michigan 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston. Mass, and lYew England 
Buffalo, New York 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Chicago. Illinois 
Chicago. Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton. Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, Iowa 
El Paso. Texas 
Huntinglon, W. Va. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kalama700, Michigan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Louisville, Kentucky 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Middletown, New York 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mobile, Alabama 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York. New York 
Norfolk. Virginia 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Peoria. Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
PiWsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond. Virginia 
Richmond. Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Rockford. Illinois 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, California 
Santa Ana. California 
Seattle. Washington 
Sioux City, Iowa 
SI. Louis. Missouri 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Tacoma and Lakewood. Wash. 
Tampa and Jacksonville, Florida 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Washington, 0. C. 

Wichita, Kansas 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


tDuPont Trademark 


H. C. Ptange Co. 
Zachary's 
K Katz & Son 
May Clo. Co. 

Odum Bowers & White 

Kennedy's 

Klemhans 

Armstrong's 

Frankenberget's 

J. B. Ivey Co. 

Karoll's (all stores) 
Lytlon's (all stores) 
Burkhardt's 
The May Co. 

The Union Co. 

The Metropolitan 
May Co., 0 4 F 
Younker's 
Union Fashion 
Dunhill's 
L. Strauss & Co. 
Varsity Shop 
Rothschild's 
Rodes 


David Israel 

Kassel Bros. 

Schuster's 

duster's 

Gayfer's 

Cain-Sloan 

Godchaux’s 

Lord & Taylor (Students) 
Shulman & Co. 


The Schradzki Co. 

The Arrow Store 
Goldwater’s Men's World 
Gimbel's 
Jos. Horne Co. 
Rosenblatt's 


Berry-Burke 
Thaineimer's 
McFarlins 
Stuckey's 
Z. C M. I, 

The White House 

Bullock's Men's Sportwear 

Prager's 

Younker's 

Stix, Baer 4 Fuller 

Dayton's-Schuneman 

Rhodes 

Woll Brothers 

B. R. Baker Co. 

Clarke's 


Raleigh Haberdashers 
Henry's 

Norman Stockton 
Armstrong's 


or write for name of store neorest you. 

[LfliEBILiaK]® 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ONE jacket for ALL weather. . . fabric by Stevens 


What's the weather? Who cares! You're wearing a 
jacket made with Dacron* polyester and pima 
cotton fabric by Stevens. And it's a fabric that 
reacts to the weather like a barometer! Dry, the 
cloth breathes freely. When the rains come, the 
fibers seal themselves. You stay dry and warm. 


Should the thermometer plummet, count on 
the luxurious Orion* acrylic pile lining to come 
through with extra warmth. Wash and wear? Just 
drop it into the machine. Automatically, it comes 
out wrinkle-free, clean. Get yours today, Spend 
the rest of the winter indifferent to the weather! 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK 36. N. Y. 
Fine Fabrics Made in America Since 1813 
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to record and play back- in stereo! 


Now you can record and play back all the sounds of life — 
on one self-contained stereo tape recorder! The Webcor 
Regent Coronet is professionally engineered for three-speed 
4-track stereo (and monaural) record and playback, as well 
as the new learning tool, Add-Track. This enables you to 
record a second track while listening to a first track, and play 
back both simultaneously— tor language or music study. Two 
each— wide range speakers, stereo microphones, volume con- 
trols. Dual-channel amplifier, tape counter, VU recording level 
meter, and lots more. Webcor tape recorders 
start at $139.95— slightly higher South and West. 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 



PRO FOOTBALL fontinued 

ball team which is thoroughly sound 
in every phase of the game. This is 
true even when you start with a nu- 
cleus of good pro football players, as 
the Baltimore Colts did in 19513. 

2) Given a sound nucleus and the 
additional players, it takes at least 
one year, and more often two or three, 
to fashion a cohesive unit which re- 
acts almost like a single organism 
rather than a confederacy of autono- 
mous stars. It is this kind of eohe- 
siveness which makes the defensive 
teams of Baltimore Colts and New 
York Giants the best in football. To 
be effective in professional football, 
a player must react instinctively and 
immediately, and he must do so from 
a sound background of previous, sim- 
ilar reactions with the same group of 
players. Sam Huff is a magnificent 
middle linebacker; this is true partly 
because Huff has played with Roose- 
velt Grier and Dick Modzelewski 
in front of him for four years; he 
knows without thinking what they 
will do and he reacts instantly with 
perfect faith in them. The middle 
backer for the Houston Oilers may 
have all the physical equipment of 
Sam Huff (which, in point of fact, he 
does not), and the Oiler defensive 
tackles may be as big and as wise as 
Grier and Modzelewski (which, in 
point of fact, they certainly are not) 
and the combination would be some- 
thing like 50% as effective as the 
Giant combination simply because 
they are not used to working together. 

3) No player on the Houston Oilers 
could break into the starting lineup 
of any one of the top four teams in 
either division of the NFL, and only 
one or two could break into the start- 
ing lineups of any team in the NFL. 

This will, doubtless, provoke a 
storm of protest from the entire AFL. 
However, the Oilers themselves rec- 
ognize this, and it is not, at this point 
in the life of the Oilers, a criticism. 
The Oilers are an exciting and inter- 
esting team in the context of the 
AFL. They are not required to play 
the Colts or even the Dallas Cowboys. 
Against the other teams in this league, 
made up of the same kind of person- 
nel, they are a very good team and 
fun to see play. It matters little to a 
person watching the Oilers that the 
big plays in the AFL are most often 
generated by errors of commission or 
omission by the defense; a 70-yard 
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pass which goes for a touchdown be- 
cause the secondary defense blew two 
assignments is still exciting. Y ou have 
to be a purist to insist that the play is 
worth watching only if it develops 
out of superb faking by a quarter- 
back, magnificent pattern running by 
an end and perfect execution. 

The Oilers are a well-coached and 
enthusiastic team and probably will 
win the AFL championship. The per- 
sonnel is, of course, fluid. Fifteen of 



COACH UOU RYMKUS EXPLAINS, EXPLAINS 


the players came from late cuts by 
the NFL teams, either in 1960 or 1959. 
John Breen, the ex-Cardinai talent 
scout who did a wonderful job in as- 
sembling this team from scratch, 
started his search by getting a list of 
the late cuts from NFL training 
camps in 1959 and, with a deep and 
sound knowledge of players in the 
NFL, supplemented this by a wise 
choice of the 1960 late cuts. 

“We do not have the bodies you see 
in NFL camps,” he says frankly. 
“The league as a whole is lacking in 
top-flight linemen. It will take several 
years to develop them, 'fliat’s true in 
the NFL. Roosevelt Grier was cut by 
the Los Angeles Rams; it took two or 
three years for him to mature.” 

Watching his team work out the 
other day, Houston Coach Lou Rym- 
kus was nervous, almost irritable. The 
Oilers had won six and lost two as 
they got ready to face the Western 
Division leaders, the Los Argdes 
Chargers. Rymkus, trying to fit two 
new offensive guards and a defensive 

coHtinuiul 



What’s a holiday 
without HENNESSY 



The giving and sharing of France's finest cognac 
is a holiday tradition. In fact, Americans 
choose Hennessy over all other cognacs combined. 
You show supreme taste when your gift 
has that unmistakable Hennessy Supremacy. 

HEMUa-ESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 


★ ★★/V.SO.P. /Bras D'Or/X-O./Bxna • SO A 84 proof • Schieffelin & Co., New YorK 
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MENTHOL USERS: Now you can also get famous Noxzema 
Instant Shaving Lather with extra-cooling menthol added. 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 
up pencil, often let your holds up your whLskers as it 
whiskers droop, too. So your does this pencil. You shave 
razor snags and pulls. closer— without irritation. 


The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Close shaves throw your face for a loss? Try Noxzema 
Instant Lather! It lets you shave close without irri- 
tation. Protects you even from today’s extra-sharp 
razors with Noxzema’s famous medicated skin care 
formula. Noxzema is really creamy, too. Soothes and 
protects your skin. 

Saves money while it saves skin. Noxzema is concen- 
trated . . . gives you up to 50‘'f more lather per can. 
Try it today. Also in Brushless and Lather. 


Nuxzeina 

tent Shavinjj lain 


PRO FOOTBALL tonluxued 

halfback into his units, said, “Every 
day’s like training camp. These are 
good, willing kids. They came to me 
this year all from different systems 
with different backgrounds, and I 
have to make them a part of an en- 
tirely new system. I’ve purposely kept 
everything as simple as possible but 
it still takes time. Lots of time.’’ 

One of the pluses which has kept the 
Oilers ahead of the competition is a 
big and capable taxi squad— a squad 
of players on the payroll who taxi 
out to practice but are not carried on 
the active list. Owner Bud Adams 
has never quibbled about the extra 
expense of the taxi squad and it ha.s 
paid off in a continuous flow of AFL- 



GEORGE BUANOA TEACHES OILER ATTACK 


caliber players to replace the inevi- 
tably injured. 

Another plus is George Blanda, the 
old Bear quarterback, who guides the 
destinies of his young teammates 
surely and with unruffled calm in the 
face of the wild, unpredictable swings 
of fortune which characterize AFL 
games. Blanda was a barely adequate 
passer in the NFL, where his targets 
were usually covered so tightly that 
an error of a yard or two meant an 
interception: here he is tied for first 
in the league, throwing to relatively 
lonely targets. Fred Wallner, the old 
Cardinal guard, is a playing coach for 
this team and stabilizes the Oiler line 
much as Blanda does the backfield. 
The other day, after the long prac- 
tice under the bright Houston sun, 
the balding Wallner was asked the 
big difference in line play in the new 
league and the old. 

“Experience,” he said quickly. 
“You don’t see any big, cute ones 
in this league.” end 
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SPORTSWEAR 

Don't envy H-I<$...weer them 


Break away and score big 
in the dashing 


You’re a rugged man’s man ( and ladies’ 
man to boot! in the bold, striking 
“Double Reverse” by H'I*S ! This versa- 
tile full-length coat is tailored of a 20 
oz. Virgin Wool Authentic Plaid Blan- 
ket which reverses to a luxurious, deep- 
pile 12 oz. Corduroy of velvety softness. 
Add extra points for the bulky knit 
collar, slash pockets, drop shoulders, 
side vents and leather buttons. In bril- 
liant blanket colors backed up by Cor- 
duroy in striking shades $35 


Fora colorful 17"x22" Varsity poster 
to pep up your bedroom, dorm or 
den-send 25c to H-l-S, Dept. SN, 
230 Fifth Ave., N . Y. 1 —to cover the 
cost of postage and handling. 

For set of 6 posters (6 different 
sports) send SI. 50. 


ACTIVE MEMBER ■ 






Hospitality began with White Horse |[of course 

^ -luib i Whiti- iors' 

- ; ;llf i. : y 'joy^: th i^ VCl 

ii- . p I • v ingr, D” y. 'or perlcction, 

(.very bottle . .. iv- ■_ is niniliercd and \v!r.^..:d at oui distillcric.' 

thus-AB H7603. Serve White Horse, the gi :aii st Scotch in history! 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. BLENDED. 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS! BROWNE VINTNERS CO.. INC. N.Y.C. 



Hedging your losses 


H ow MUCH should you trust your partner? A classic 
example of two who didn’t at all is the deal in which 
both partners rescued each other from doubled con- 
tracts, beginning at three no trump and ending at five 
spades. The final bid was set exactly one trick. Not one of 
the previous contracts that the balky partners so oblig- 
ingly took each other out of could have been defeated. 
The hand has become the standard illustration for teach- 
ing, rightfully, that you should trust your partner a lot. 

Still, there are times in bidding when it is obvious that 
one partner had gone off so far in the wrong direction 
that only a quick move to a new suit will hold down 
losses. In such a situation, it is worth risking going down 
an extra 200 or 300 points. You might even end up a 
winner, as did the partners in the following hand. 



PASS IV 14> 2V 

34> 4V 4V PASS 

PASS DBL . PASS PASS 

6+ DBL. 54 PASS 

PASS DBL. PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: king of kearis 


Obviously, both North and South’s early bids were 
designed to find a profitable sacrifice against the vul- 
nerable opponents. Little can be said for North’s free 
bid of three clubs on a weak hand that included the 
glaring defect of a void in the suit partner had bid. 
Such a hand promises defensive strength, especially if 
partner opens the suit he has bid. 

South’s four-spade bid was also rather desperate, but 
he had some reason to expect that North’s club bid in- 
cluded at least neutral spade support. 

However, even though their earlier bids were wrongly 
reasoned, both North and South were justified in trying 
to leap from a sure frying pan into what might not be so 
hot a fire. North would fare better at five clubs than 
South Would at four spades. And South’s five-diamond 
bid, if it failed to find backing in North’s hand, couldn’t 
cost more than an extra 200 points even if North had to 
go on to six clubs. Unless North had an eight-card suit. 
South could reasonably expect to find at least distribu- 
tional support for diamonds. 

South won the first trick with the heart ace, ruffed a 
spade in dummy, returned by trumping a club and 
ruffed another spade with the jack of diamonds. A sec- 
ond club ruff let South lead a third spade. He could have 
played for a one-trick set by trumping this low and lead- 
ing dummy’s king of clubs, but he decided to go all out. 

The third spade was ruffed with dummy’s diamond 
queen and a low diamond led. South finessed his 10, 
cashed the ace to drop East’s king and led a fourth spade, 
conceding a trick to East’s ace. The defenders collected 
a heart trick, but South remained with the last trump 
and two good spades, and so brought home his dou- 
bled contract. This was worth 550 points, whereas North 
would have gone down at least 300 at five clubs. South’s 
decision to go all out in the play was based on shrewd 
visualization of the opposing distribution. He placed 
East with four spades, five hearts (since he had bid that 
suit rather than spades), two clubs (proved by the fall 
of the ace on the second lead of that suit), and conse- 
quently two diamonds, which, considering West’s fail- 
ure to double, probably included the king. 

EXTRA TRICK 

I don’t mean to imply that bidding duels between part- 
ners are usually profitable. The opposite is more apt to 
be true. But there are no "nevers” in bridge. end 
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A traveler who has tasted the pleasures and 
toured the palaces of four continents 
settles down for a family vacation in a 
house near Honolulu. There, to his delighted 
surprise, he discovers the happy paradox 
of the 50th state: East is East and (Vest, too 

BAREFOOT 

IN 

KAHALA 

by HORACE SUTTON 


I t became quite clear to me that life in a house in Hawaii 
was going to be different the first night I went out to dump 
the garbage. Shuffling through the flowerpetals that cushioned 
the front walk, 1 edged my way past beds of plumeria and 
finally found the garbage cans screened behind a line of yel- 
low Allamandas. Having got rid of the refuse, I paused to 
look mauka — inland, or “toward the mountains” in Hawaii 
— and there were the jewel-lighted houses running up the 
slope called Wilhelmina Rise, a tilted runway of gleaming 
marcasite leading to some heavenly upstairs hall. Beyond, a 
similar rise called St. Louis Heights offered, despite its becr- 
and-pretzel name, a show of equal splendor under the velvet 
sky. It struck me then that in the 50th state, where the garbage 
collectors make their rounds with flowers tucked behind their 
ears, people think that other people live like this everywhere. 
If the islanders think of the Gowanus Canal in Brooklyn at 
all, they think of it as a stream where orchid petals float, not 
sewage. 

From that first evening I began to reflect on this botanical 
garden that 1 had rented fora month as “the villa in Kahala.” 
It was a phrase that didn’t exactly lack class and it was great 
euphonically. We had arrived that afternoon and already had 
a fair notion of what Kahala was like. It is the elegant resi- 
dential section of Honolulu, a sort of super suburb-on-the- 
sea. But the advantages over any other commuters’ retreat 
were apparent at once: there were no railroad tracks and no 
station anywhere. The villa had a swimming pool, and by 
standing on the diving board and looking over the pink glow 
of a neighbor’s oleander I could see the scow-shaped outline 
of Diamond Head, the lofty cape southeast of Honolulu. It 
was the first time I had seen it so close and the only time I 
had not seen it from a supine position on the sands at Waikiki 
or over the mint-and-pineapplc-stick foliage of a mai tai 
served in a Waikiki bar. It was Diamond Head all right, but 
it looked different from the villa in Kahala. 

There is no relation between the home life of Hawaii that 
I had now entered on, if only temporarily, and the rum- 
washed, ///ti«-stuffcd, package-tour version of Instant Hawaii 
served buffet-style in the palaces along the beach. The villa 
was only 15 minutes away from all that, but the distance 
couldn’t really be reckoned in cither minutes or miles. A 
breadfruit tree burgeoned over the lawn, destined to become 
in the weeks of our tenancy a sun umbrella for children’s 
picnics and a Jungle gym. Singapore plumeria bloomed like 
a blizzard in front of the neighbor’s house across the street, 
and when the blossoms fell in the neighborhood the young 
sons who would be shoveling snow on the mainland were 
mobilized to gather up the petals. 

conlimied 
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The ball 
that made 
all others 
out of date... 

THE 1961 DX TOURNEY 

In Christmas Packs 


MocGregor J96J DX Tourneys are 
available at /he pro shop. $14.75 per 
dozen, 8 pack $10.00, 4 pack $5.00. 





at the 


I960 

OLYMPICS 

k 

1 Wolf and other 
i furs available in 
fine stores coast 
to coast 

L j 

1 or write for catalr^ to 



I? a ' Attic 


tuAA 

1517 FIFTH AVE. SEATTLE. WASH. 

OEPENPASILirr SINCE ISOO 



Our first night it had been almost more 
than the family could bear to go inside 
to bed; it was more than anyone could 
bear the next morning to stay inside for 
breakfast. A bridge tabic was set up by 
the pool while a myna bird chirped from 
a roost on the telephone wire. My son 
Andy was dispatched up a spindly papaya 
tree to pick the first course. It w'as an 
exotic errand for a city-bred 7-year-old, 
and I wondered whether he would re- 
member it as long as i remembered a 
hike up to Blueberry Mountain when I 
was an 1 l-ycar-old intermediate at sum- 
mer camp. We had pitched our bedrolls 
in fields of blueberries on the cool sum- 
mit of a Maine hill and had awakened 
in the morning with fruit within arm's 
reach. I was so enchanted by the ex- 
perience I wrote a letter home without 
being told. 

Although w'e were growing our own 
papaya and hoped before the summer was 
out to be able to produce a breadfruit 
that we could bake in the electric wad 
oven, we were not. after all. wholly self- 
sufficient, and we made frequent forays 
to the shopping center five blocks distant. 
Far from being a chore, going to the 
store in Hawaii was like taking in a mod- 
ernistic tropical side show. There were 
the lady shoppers in their nniiiniuus 
scurrying down the covered walks and the 
shoeless kids careening on their bikes 
around a giant plumeria tree that grows 
through a hole in the ceiling that shades 
the sidewalk. For 20e a stalk you could 
buy orange bird-of-paradise blooms 
looking like party favors that have just 
exploded, and once we filled a vase with 
an armful of orchids for 35p. 


Small boys from the mainland don’t 
have to be persuaded to have their hair 
cut in Waialae-Kahala's five-chair barber 
shop, where every barber is a Japanese 
lady in a long white robe. But Garden 
City, a combination plant and pet shop 
where two flaring white orchids growing 
in a pot cost $2,95, was for me a giant 
floral frustration. Some of the world’s 
most exotic blooms were being offered at 
giveaway prices but, no matter how 
tempting the bargain, how do you carry 
back to New York a tree fern seven feet 
high (S3. 50). a lichee tree (S4,29) or five 
feet of frangipani for S4.95? 

The supermarkets seemed larger than 
the ones at home. They carry not only 
the standard mainland labels but, de- 
pending upon the neighborhood they 
serve, they also stock masses of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Korean and Philippine 
fare. The vegetable bins w-ere full of the 
produce grown by Chinese and Japanese 
farmers — white-stem cabbage and mus- 
tard cabbage, chop-suey yams, lotus 
root called husu in Japanese alongside 
an odd mutation of watercress called 
unchoy in Chinese. You could buy your 
own taro and pound it into poi or buy 
the poi all pounded and prepared, done 
up in plastic bags and stamped “pres- 
SURE-COOKED STRAINED POI — Produce 
of the Honolulu Poi Factory, 1603 Re- 
publican St.. Honolulu.” 

Sending Father to the store soon 
proved an unreliable move, for there 
was the wonder of the Oriental canned- 
goods department to get lost in: tins of 
octopus, your choice broiled or baked; 
cellophane bags of dried squid; dried 
seaweed: dried dali dair, seasoned red 
cuttlefish; and persimmon leaves for the 
conliiuied 
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COSTS MORE TO PARK THAN DRIVE 


Parking meters can eat up quite a few dimes every 
week. Rui the Fiat 600 uses less than a dime a day 
to wheel you all around town. 

Now' this may sound like a strong claim, we’ll admit, 
but there is no disputing facts. The fact, for example, 
that the Fiat 600 delivers about 40 
miles to a gallon of regular gas— oper- 
ates for less tliaii a penny a mile. 

And this fact. That the Fiat 600 carries 
a price tag that is actually over .ViOO 
less than comparable models of the two 
leading French and German imports. 

CARRIES you IN STYLE TOR 
Fiat Motor Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York • For overseas delivery 



And this fact also. That Fiat’s low price includes 
whitewall tires, heater, electric windshield wijjcrs, 
w'indshicid washers, turn signals, leatherette interiors 
and fold-down rear seats. 

Really, how' can you go wrong? If you’re looking for 
_ a car that you don’t have to fiddle witli, 

i^HI that’s fun to drive and a Itrceze to park, 
I H that parks more zip and sparkle than 

I H a batch of Cdiinesc firecrackers, the 

I H answer is Fiat— in spades. 


And think of all the money you’ll save! 
You could end up a millionaire! 


I.F.SS THAN A FENNY A MILE 


your nearest Fiat Dealer, travel agent o 


j Fiat Mnlot Company. 
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AT THE FINISH IINE . . . EYES ARE ON 
THE MEN IN SCUllY lEATMER SPORTSWEAR 
Hacking Coat; natural shoulders, center 
vent. Foulard print lining. Style 42. Smooth 
Cabretta about S7S. Feather-weight suede 
about $70. Write for Catalog. 

SCULLY BROS. 

For more than 54 years 

725 Eiisl Wushinslnn. Lns Anaclet 21, Cniif. 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water , 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with K-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to us 
sure results. For free in- « ) *'5—^ 

formation write 7 35 i « 

Reasor-HMI Corparation, Box 16SI, Jacktonville, Ark. 


travelers 


know what 


this is... 




'''f/ira 

Established 1931 


y'. 

Leading travel agents from coast to 
coast proudly display the ASTA 
seal of superior service. For 
smoother, happier travel, let an 
ASTA agent plan your trip. Remem* 
her, your pleasure is his business. 


KAHALA contiuued 

brewing of persimmon tea. Fried spotted 
fish is put up in cans by the Kwong Hang 
Heung and Fook Kee Canning Co. and 
imported from Hong Kong. It rested in 
stacks just opposite the tins of Maine sar- 
dines and Bumble Bee salmon. Gerber’s 
oatmeal looked across at the Jars of 
salted red Japanese plums. The shoyu 
sauce put up by Higeta and Co. and 
fetched ail the way from Tokyo carries 
the compelling testimonial which reads 
in English. "Patronized by the Royal 
Household since 1616." 

Tho.se who drink foreign beers at 
home — Tuborg from Denmark. Lowen- 
brau from Germany — will find import- 
ed beers in high favor here, too, especial- 
ly Swan Lager, fetched up from Perth, 
and San Miguel from the Philippines. 

Many mainland ladies who come to 
Hawaii take courses in Oriental cook- 
cry. Cookbooks like iViki Wiki Kau 
Kan (quick snackcry) will tell you how 
to bake a breadfruit, make banana waf- 
fles or mix sake on the rocks (add ver- 
mouth and lemon juice). The Hawaiian 
Homemaker's Favorite Island Recipes 
goes through everything from pancit 
lugliig (Filipino noodles) to pineapple 
spareribs to veal parmigiana a la Oahu. 
However, some packagers aiming at 
the haole (Caucasian) market take no 
chances and lapse into long English- 
language discourses on their labels. One 
of these for shell soup I submit in its 
entirety: 

The Shell Soup 

One shell is for each person. 

Put it in the soup bowl and pour hot 
water over. 

Then after a little while the shell will 
open bobling for your eating. 
Ingredients: 


Dried seaweed, dried shrimps, dried 
tangle, sweet rice cake, wheat cakes, 
monosodium glutamate. 

But the wonders of the Hawaiian world 
are only a passing fascination to one 
who is 7 years old. "It's kinda boring.” 
Andy said on the second day, kicking 
the dirt with a dirty blue sneaker. He 
missed Steve, his pal back home. So 
Andy and 1 walked the p/iimeria-pCT- 
fumed streets of Kahala until we found 
Scotty, who was 6 V 2 , then I walked 
back home alone and lay for a long lime 
under the breadfruit tree. 

Scotty came often after that. Like 
most Hawaiian kids, he disdained shoes. 
Andy quit wearing them the day he met 
Scotty. The two of them would munch 
tuna sandwiches smeared with yellow 
mustard, their feet dangling in the pool. 

The merest ripple of water in a back- 
yard poo) in Hatvaii reacts on pool- 
less neighbor children like unveiling an 
unmarried prince in front of a Gabor. 
The first splash in our tank would send 
Rocky, an older boy who lived next 
door, scampering into the branches of a 
tree that grew in his yard and over- 
looked ours. There he would sit, mop- 
ping the perspiration of the August aft- 
ernoon from his brow, looking at the 
kids cooling themselves in our pool. 
"Now, you have to be hardheartedabout 
this problem,” my landlord had briefed 
me, “or you’ll be playing lifeguard to 
all the brats in the neighborhood.” I 
could stand Rocky’s forlorn look just so 
long, perhaps eight minutes, and then 
he was invited into the pool. too. By the 
time he was in his suit and ringing our 
front doorbell his place in the tree had 
been taken by his sister, who is called 
Jolly. By the time Jolly got invited there 
was a new face in the tree. It belonged to 
Jumpy, to whom Jolly, standing on the 


HOW TO RENT A HOUSE IN HAWAII 


For anyone who wants to set up tem- 
porary housekeeping in Hawaii, 
houses in Kahala or in Waialae-Kaha- 
la, Aina Haina, Wailupe or Wind- 
ward Oahu, near the beach or on it, 
rent from S250 to SI, 200 a month. 
Summer, when many Hawaiians go to 
the mainland on their vacations, is the 
best time for renting. One way to find 
a house is to advertise in the news- 


papers: the Advertiser or the Star- 
Bulietin. Another is to write one of 
these Honolulu agents: Earl Thacker. 
2400 Kalakaua Ave.; Louise Rogers, 
2 1 22 Kalakaua Ave. : the Bishop Trust 
Co., 141 South King St.; or the Ha- 
waiian Trust Co., 1010 Richards St. 
There are hundreds of cooperative 
housekeeping apartments which can 
be rented from their absentee owners. 
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diving board, was giving the scram sig- 
nal with her hand behind her back. 
“Don’t pay any attention to her,” said 
Jolly, speaking of her small sister. But 
shortly the front doorbell rang, and 
there stood Jumpy in her bathing suit 
and carrying a towel. She looked up at 
me from her height of three feet and 
said, “Is my sister here?” I recalled my 
landlord's briefing and took a deep 
breath to answer, but by that time she 
had fled around my feet and was in the 
pool, too. The door was scarcely shut 
before there came a scratching on it and 
there was Sebastian, the cocker spaniel 
belonging to Rocky, Jolly and Jumpy. 

I never saw anyone deliver milk, but 
they did ring our bell selling guava juice 
— a bright lavender bellywash that comes 
in waxed containers Just like milk and 
is highly favored by Hawaiian kids. The 
mailman comes in the forenoon, just in 
time to spoil the rest of the day, arriving 
on a motorcycle, carrying the special de- 
liveries dispatched from the office in New 
York. 1 was standing out front anxious- 
ly waiting for him the first couple of 
days, but by the end of the second week 
the notices from New York lay molder- 
ing unwanted in the mailbox until the 
sun had fled and the nightly show had 
started maiika on Wilhelmina Rise. 

The most fearsome of the morning 
visitors was the Japanese 1 found on our 
lawn one day, head wrapped in a ban- 
dana, trousers rolled up, wearing an 
angry scowl and flashing an enormous 
machete. He looked like a diehard Im- 
perial soldier who had just been flushed 
from a cave on Guam, but he was, in 
fact, the gardener hired by my landlord 
and payable, during my tenure, by me. 
Although he dropped his machete at my 
approach, his expression remained un- 
flinchingly fierce. “I have contract fix 
garden every week,” he said. “Fine,” I 
said, the word coming from a head I had 
expected by this time to be rolling under 
ihc plumeria. “Before you go, would you 
mind gathering up those petals in the 
rock garden along the cntranccway?” 
••Not in contract,” he said and strode 
off. That night I had a call from the land- 
lord in which he patiently asked me, as 
one explains to a 6-year-old why it isn’t 
sporting to put a girl’s pigtails in the 
inkwell, not to have any more conver- 
comiuued 



"BLACK & WHITE" 

Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch. Put 
out “Black & White.” No other Scotch has made 
more friends — kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness combined with extra taste has 
always given “Black & White” a light, bright char- 
acter all its own. Find out for yourself why “Black 
& White” is the best-loved Scotch in America. 

The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . B6.8 PROOF • THE FIEISCHMANN DISIILLIN6 CORPORATION, .N.Y. C. • SOLE DISFRIBUIORS 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 



will excite you with 
thrilling neiv Olive hues 
in famed PLAINSMAN® 
solid-tone Suits. 
YORKSHIRE weavers 
blend 8 different colors 
into the fine worsted 
yarns to create richer y 
distinctive Living-Color 


the STYLE MAJOR symbol of 

leads you to newest styles of Major Importance 
in 800 foremost style stores, including: 


The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 
Parks-Chambers, Atlanta 
Amsbary & Johnson, Huntington 
The Hub. Steubenville 


Lytton's, Chicago 
Boyd's. St. Louis 
Dunnavant's, Huntsville 
Kaufman's, Lexington 


Bohlen. Gross & Moyer, Allentown Goodman's, Santa Fe 
Frankenberger's. Charleston Bike's, Dayton 


E. M. Kahn, Dallas 
Womble. Inc., Raleigh 
Martin's, Louisville 
Brown-Dunkin. Tulsa 
Petway-Reavis, Nashville 
Filene's, Boston 


The PLAINSMAN is 

Varsity Lounge modeled 
to be the smartest, 
most comfortable suit 
in all the world. 


©BEMBERG LUXURY LININGS 
BY DAVID H. SMALL 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


KAHALA continued 

satioiis with the gardener. “Orientals can 
be quite strange by our standards," he 
said. “You have to be very careful what 
you say. They arc very proud. And even 
at SI. 50 an hour they arc very hard to 
get. I had to talk the fellow out of quit- 
ting. He'll be all right now, but maybe 
it would be better if you would let me 
talk to him and I will pay him. You pay 
me back.” 

This Kamikaze of the cabbage patch 
was for us only the beginning of a touch- 
and-go relationship with the domestic 
hired help of Hawaii. Fifty dollars a 
week for a maid-of-all-work is the going 
price, and even at that a classified ad in- 
serted in a local Waikiki beach paper 
produced a scarce, if variegated, crop. 
A bottled blonde of many summers, 
ablaze with rhinestone bracelets, a young 
Spanish girl c.xpccling her eighth child 
within three weeks, and an ancient Jap- 
ane.se granddame, too tired to cook or 
clean house, briefly graced our house. 

Two weeks passed, and then Nora 
Kawaniura phoned. 1 have forgotten 
who told her we needed help. "Fm your 
new maid," she said cheerfully. “Just 
back from Europe. I be there 5 o'clock." 
Nora was a jewel. She embroidered the 
pineapple for breakfast. She toured the 
Oriental shelves of the supermarkets with 
me, brewed Jo/'/ji/Vf, served salads of lotus 
root rubbed with ginger. When cocktail 
guests were due she would ask “What 
you want I makcfor/p///?»?" In Hawaiian, 
papas arc little shells or beads, but in 
recherche island circles the word is used 
for canapes, and one packager of cock- 
tail-sized frankfurters puts them out 
under the label of Pu Pu Pups. 

With Nora in command of the villa in 
Kahiila. wc accepted invitations around 
the island. We drove up to Ainu Haina. 
which means “tell of the land." and had 
dinner with friends by the side of their 
white-and-turquoise pool while fisher- 
men worked offshore with kerosene lan- 
terns, gliding softly by like iranquilized 
fireflies. One night when a brief half 
moon was making cutouts of the clouds 
and laying them against a midnight-blue 
sky. wc rode over the Pali to a dinner 
party on the Windward Side. The car 
radio, tuned to the Japanese language 
eonliitued 
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”Don would climb El Yunque for his Aunt Ag atha ” 

— says Joan Bennett, ivho discovered tins no-fnss rum drink ui Puerto Rico. 


D onald cook and I first met Aunt 
Agatha when we were pcrfnriiiing in 
the San Juan Drama Festival. 

Don. wli(» is idle about making cocktails, 
fell for this rum drink completely. 

“No fuss, no nonsense.” he puffed as he 
pulled me up that hill. “That’s what I 
like about Aunt Agatha. And what could 
be .«iinnier tlian orange juice and rum?” 

Look at those Aunt Agathas ahove.You 
can almost see what Don means. 


Our hotel bartender told u.s the secret of 
Auiil .Agatha’s sunny disposition with llie 
pride of a devoted nephew. 

“It’s all in the brilliant dryness of our 
rums.” he exjdained. "We distill them at 
high proof for extra dryness — and age 
them in oak to ripen their flavor. So 
always check the bottle label. lie sure it 
says Puerto Rican Rum.” 

Tlial technical talk is Greek to me. So 
it is to Don. But he won’t admit it. 


AUNT AGATHA 

Onp jiggiT (IVi oz. ) 
while Puerto Uican 

of orange juirc. I'nur 
oviT ire rulies in Old 
Fashioned glass- Stir. 
Aoie: Some [leojilc like 
lo arid a dash <>f Ang.>- 
siura or Orange bitters. 
FREE I New 20-i)U{!e Rcim Reeipc book in 
eolor. Vi rile; Riiiii.s of Puerto Hieo. Depi. 
jo-h 666 Fifili Av-e., Now Aork 19, .N.Y 





Ji'^ThisistheUfc. F: This is the nev^est suit invented, PALAZZO POPLIN. Tall,darkand co)itinental . . . 
the ladies love it, notice yon songbird. J: Thatvest business looks tej-rific on you. F: Many thanks .. .clothing 
makes the man but the check is still yours. STELLA: Til say this, the two of you make the customers in here 
last night look like . . . well, like last year. F: Speak a little clearer, dear, are you of eringone on the house?" 

Joseph 2c Feiss tailors Palazzo Poplin with the know-how of 1 19 years as a men’s tailor. J, on left, The Slim Look. F, right, I he \ ested Continental. 
J & r suits $60 and $65; J & F topcoats $55 to $65. (slightly higher on the West Coast). Joseph & Feiss, P.O. Box 5968, Cle%'eland, Ohio. 
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station, twanged nasally with the music 
of Nippon. With the hulking black sil- 
houettes of the Koolau Range rising on 
all sides, the strange music filling the air 
and the moon playing in the clouds, we 
felt we were riding on the far side of 
Saturn. Then we came down to the flat- 
lands of Kaneohe, and the announcer 
came on spewing a Japanese commer- 
cial on the glories of owning a Pontiac. 
The words were all Japanese but the 
numbers were in English. “Everybody 
talk pidgin, so we like to hear numbers 
in English,” was Nora’s rather laconic 
explanation the next morning. 

Hawaiian dinner parties arc almost 
always out of doors, almost always a 
buffet of curry, sukiyaki or Chinese 
dishes. Muaiiiut/s and silk lounging pa- 
jamas were the dress for ladies, and alolui 
shirts for men. There was a detachment 
from world affairs in the dinner party 
conversations, which revolved about the 
ruination of the island by the tourist in- 
terests and the problems of having a 
swimmingpool. Men in Hawaii talk about 
pools the way women in suburbia talk 
about their children. “I'm using half 
chlorine and half ammonium sulphate in 
my pool now,” is a good aflcr-coffee 
opening gambit along Black Point Road. 
“You only have to put it in once a week. 
With plain chlorine i was dumping the 
stuff in every day. Chlorine is just syn- 
thesized by sunlight.” 

Getting your own maid may be diffi- 
cult in Hawaii but entertaining is what 
they used to call in college a pipe. The 
Japanese run the catering services, and 
they will produce waitresses and cooks 
no matter what kind of food you serve. 
Japanese help will willingly dish out 
Chinese dim sum. which is a half-moon- 
shaped rice noodle stuffed with pork and 
water chestnut, or char siu how, which is 
red pork stuffed in big doughy rolls. Or 
they can whip up a poi supper of chicken 
lull wrapped in taro leaf and cooked 
in coconut milk; lomi-lomi salmon; 
pineapple; haupia: and maybe coconut 
cake, Just like Liliuokalani used to make. 
Inexperienced visitors subjected to a bar- 
rage of Honolulu entertaining might 
come away with the notion that every 
home is equipped with its own built-in 

continued 



the nicest things happen to people who carry 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Chocks ^ name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal OeoasU Insurance Corporali0i> 


SPORTS 


<;STKATED 
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K.AHALA coiilinued 



OUR COMPETITORS’ 
WHISKY IS 
MARVELOUS 

...so why buy Grant's f 

Justthis. Grant’s Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant’s Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle— the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth, 

...so now try Grant's ! 

* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 

84 »OOF-SOLE U.S. DISTI 18 UT 08 S AusdlX. NicKols C. Co.. Il\C.NEW r08K-NEW lOIK 
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Japanese buller. Basically, however, 
there are only two free-lance butlers 
working the Kahaia homes, and they 
are named Ernest and Yoni. They arrive 
on call, immaculate and white-coated, 
and if they have seen you before you’ll 
get your favorite prescription at the 
bar without asking. 

There were days when we all packed 
into a rented car and went rolling around 
the road that hugs the shore line, down 
past Kaiwi Channel, where the surf leaps 
up the rock face and falls back like 
white poodle puppies jumping in a pet 
shop window, We kept a bulletin board 
in the little grass shack in Kahala, and 
on it we posted the daily events guide 
put out by the Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 
We never took the Bird Walk to Manoa 
Falls or the Mauka Hike with the Ha- 
waiian Trail and Mountain Club, and for 
that matter we passed over the Oahu 
Prison Tour offered each Wednesday at 
9, but we did drive up old Nuuanu Av- 
enue one night, far off the tourist beat, 
to see the incredible Bon (festival) dances 
staged by the Japanese community. 
There in the temple yards teams in bright 
kimonos dipped and shuffled in the tra- 
ditional, l.JOOyear-old postures while 
flutes shrilled in the late August night 
and the booming of the giant drum 
rocked the deep summer stillness. In lain 
socks and broad straw skimmers topped 
with a pink dusting of fake cherry blos- 
soms they came to take the little mincing 
steps under the swaying lanterns while 
other teams, waiting their turn, queued 
up at the refreshment stand and drank 
soda pop, My son Andy found them, 
as he said, “disorganized,” but J was 
transported to an ancient inland village 
of old Japan, at least until 1 heard a 
Japanese father call to his 3-year-old 
son, dressed as he was in a tiny kimono 
and a baseball cap, and discovered that 
these honorable descendants of the Sun 
Goddess and the Emperor Jimmu had 
named the lad Morris. 

We were with the Chinese Buddhists 
the day they celebrated Dragon Boat 
Day in Ala Moana Park within view of 
the Tahitian Lanai, a restaurant which 
serves hot pastrami on pumpernickel 
with potato salad garni. Under a tent 
oil lamps dickered, candles flamed and 
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heavy incense sweetened the air while a 
priest in a red kimono and a black mor- 
tarboard sang singsong prayers from an 
accordion-pleated prayer book. Joss 
sticks were burned on a tabic laden with 
fruits and flowers, rice cakes and grapes 
and a whole glazed duck, all offered to 
ancestors living in the hereafter, Whole 
wardrobes of brilliantly colored ceremo- 
nial robes imported from Hong Kong 
hung on racks to clothe the departed. 



“ 'Kamikaze' of the cabbage patch: our 
gardener, with bandana and machete." 


Food for the souls was sprinkled with 
tea and with whisky. Gongs rang. And, 
finally, two beautiful paper boats, one a 
dragon, the other a phoenix painstak- 
ingly pasted with colored paper, were 
brought to the water’s edge and set afire. 
Paper money was burned to give the souls 
currency to travel on, and paper cups 
with burning candles were set afloat and 
pushed out from shore to light the way 
of the departed ones in the world be- 
yond. It was a moving sight and I raised 
my camera. The Buddhist I saw through 
the view-finder sending a candle to the 
continued 


LORD ELGIN WATCHES 



AND OA/ THE GO 


NOW WITH A MINIMUM OF 23 JEWELS... 
NOW WITH DURABALANCE* GUARANTEED 
SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE . . . NOW FROM $SO 
...AT FRANCHISED LORD & LADY ELGIN 
JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA. 



Brawny bulkics of \irginwool...by 


Choose a cardigan or slipover— these cable-knit 
100% virgin wool bulky sweaters are as hand- 
some as any you’ve ever seen. They come in 
five bold, modern color combinations, including 
olive, gold and black. Wool gives them comfort 
and character, expertly styled by Pendleton. 
Cardigan, 27.95. Slipover, 2.5.95. 

Sponsored uUh American Sheep Producers Council 


nothing 
measures 
up to 

Wool 
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Beginners gef staffed right . . , intermediates 
progress faster . , . and experts keep in sharp 
form in the hands of one of the world’s largest 
and leading ski schools. 

Slopes, snow and weather conditions ore ideal, 
■ loo — in o bright, white setting for skiing, skat- 
ling, worm-wafer swimming, fine food, music 
'and dancing. 

Winter season opens December 16, so why not 
make your plans now? 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo, Mgr,, 
Sun Valley, Idoho (phone Sun Volley 
331 1) or Union Pacific Roilrood, 
Room 2724, Omoho 2, Nebr., or 
see your Irovel agent. 


Owned ond operated by 

UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 



THE AMERICAH DISTILLING CO.. IKC. • New York, N. V. • Pekin, IK. • SausalitO, Calif. 



'’’'With mincing steps a tiny ‘Bon' 
dancer follows the ancient ritual.” 


KAHALA continued 

hereafter proved to be my own. Andy 
had joined the Chinese children whose 
special Job it was to send the lighted cups 
out to sea. 

The last day came finally and the last 
suH-set. We were spending the final few 
nights in the Halekulani Hotel so our 
landlord and his family could move 
back in their house. The room was piled 
high with shorts and shirts and damp 
bathing suits, all to be stuffed into the 
suitcases. 

We heard the guitars out on the Hau 
Terrace, at the Pacific's edge, and we left 
the packing and went to tell Hawaii 
goodby. I asked the hostess for a table 
for three, but she looked at me and 
shook her head and said, "I'm sorry, 
sir, but we wear shoes here for the cock- 
tail hour." I had gotten quite out of the 
habit. By the same time next day we 
were in Hollywood, having landed like 
the compicat tourist in a welter of coco- 
nut hats, Rowers and ukuleles. Andy 
was standing there in the hotel lobby 
looking up the marble cliff to the top of 
the registration desk. "Excuse me, sir,” 
he said to the room clerk. “Do you give 
ukulele lessons here?” end 
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THE WORLD’S MOST FABULOUS RESORT ESTATE . . . 


NEW SKI 
FACILITIES 


Sports lUuslraled preseixts a guide to 
Midwest ski resorts which have added 
facilities since last near. S'ew trails are 
followed hy their length-drop; new lifts 
by their length rise/capacily (skiers per 
hour). In addition, the guide lists the 
person nnd phone numher to call for 
further information during the season. 


MICHIGAN 

Au Sable Ranch, Gaylord: Pomalift 900/ 
180 850. Tel. Jerry Fairbanks, Gaylord 
1-9720. 


poyne Mt., Boyne Falls: Heron double 
chair lift 1,600 350, ’800 opens up care- 
fully groomed beginners’ slope; second 
Heron double chair 2,350 500 1,000 along 
will) original chair lift should end long 
lift line.s; artificial ice skating rink; 18- 
man ski school directed by Stein Eriksen. 
Tel. Charles Moll, Boyne Falls 20. 



Caberfae, Cadillac: Two DoppelmajT T 
bars, 1,560 235 900 and 1,250 200 888; 
old chair lift removed: new slope 1,250 
200; lounge remodeled. Tel. Fred Bocks, 
Cadillac, Pro.spect 5-2679. 


indianhead Mt., Bessemer: Two rope tows 
with total length and vertical rise of 
2,600 500: new snow bowl between upper 
half of Voyager’s Highway and Ojibway: 
lodge, at parking lot entrance, with res- 
taurant, overnight rooms to be complet- 
ed later this .season. Tel. .fack B. English, 
Wakefield 2-1311. 


Winter rendezvous for "Who’s Who” 

Few hotels in the world can offer their gue.sts such a diversification 
of activity. Ill addition to a sotting of utter .serenity nnd sheer beauty. 
Boca has it.s own 18-holc championship golf coiir.se with Sam Snead, the 
winter pro, Our f'nbana Ckib features a solarium and a mile-long ocean 
beach. 'Fhere arc two jiools. four nll-weatber tennis court.s and grounds 
and facilities for a host of other participant sporLs. 

Air-conditioned throughout, this beautiful resort is famous for its 
superb cuisine, its nightly entortainnwmt and dancing, its excellent 
accommodations. Write H. K. Leggett, Manager. Dept. 18B, for color 
brochure and re.servations, or see your travel agent.. 


Nub's Nob, Harbor Springs: Pomalift 
1,700/265. 900 on new inlermediale slope; 
Pomalift 1,000 '200 1,000 added to be- 
ginners' slope; enclosed swimming pool 
75 feet by 25 feet; ski shop: snack bar: 
old ski shop remodeled into men’s bunk- 
house for budget accommodations; park- 
ing lot enlarged. Tel. N'orman Marshall, 
Harbor Springs 423. 

Mt. Frederick, Waters : Three Duppelmayr 
T bars, each 1,000/200-500; three rope 
tows two 1,000/150, one 1,000 200 and 
three new trails; parking lot for 500 ears. 
Tel. AI Almon, Gaylord 1-2600. 

conlinued 
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ItOTKL and CLUB 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
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J.S. 
reams 
Pick 
Inside 
Winner” 
3 Times 


For the third consecutive time, Duofold 
is the official underwear of the U.S. Win- 
ter Olympic Teams! The reason? The 
unique construction of Duofold Sports 
Johns leaves you free to ski, keeps you 
warm-dry and comfortable outdoors and 
in! Dual layers of finest cotton and 
zephyr-light wool are interknit to trap 
a weightless layer of air. Gives complete 
insulation! Locks in body warmth, locks 
out cold! You never feel chilled or clam- 
my— you never overheat indoors! 
Duofold fits trim, neat and smooth, even 
under "stretchies.” Accept no substitute 
for Duofold because there is none. 


FACILITIES conlintied 

Sylvan Knob, Gaylord: Pomalift 1,100/ 
180/1,000. Tel. Lyn •. Mead, Gaylord 
1-2511. 

Mt. Holly, Holly: Hall double chair lift 
1,000/175/1,000. Tel. Morton Craddls, 
Holly, Melrose 4-9381. 

MINNESOTA 

Lookout ML, Virginia: Three new trails, 
ski-.scliool practice slope 600/100, inter- 
mediate 2,200/1 50, expert 1,500/300; un- 
loading platforms on double chair lift 
improved: parking for 100 cars; eight- 
man ski school directed by Don Schwartz. 
Tel. Don Schwartz, Virginia, Sherwood 
9-1510. 

Powder Ridge, Kimball: New Hall T bar 
1,250/200/1,200 ;I..archmontSno-machine 
to provide artificial snow on two new 
slopes; building enlarged; ski shop; park- 



NUB-s NOB in Michigan added two new 
Pomalifis and an enclosed swimming pool. 


ing lot increased to 1,000-car capacity. 
Tel. James Holes, Kimball, Express 8- 
5295. 

WISCONSIN 


Creamy White and smart colors in solids 
and Candy Stripes. For men and women. 



Mt. Telemark, Cable: Two Hall T 
bars, 1,500/2 50/1, OOOonStormoen, 1,248/ 
248/1,000 on Tapley: two open slopes 
graded and contoured; parking lot for 
2,000 cars adjacent to chalet. Tel. Tony 
Wise, Hayward 15. 

Rib Mt., Wausau: 3,000-foots lope called 
Duskey Bowl with o90-foot vertical drop; 
Larchmont Sno-making equipment ex- 
panded to provide complete coverage on 
main upper slopes. Tel. Delmar Drumm, 
Wausau 2-1011. 

continued 



The finest stiing is yours where 5 
double chair lifts serve the mid- 
west's longest, highest slopes. You 
ski under snow conditions guaran- 
teed by Boyne's extensive snow* 
making equipment. After fun on 
the slopes, dive into the outdoor 
heated pool. Summer-winter ice 
skating rink, the Stein Eriksen Ski 
School, 150 of the most modern 
roon^s located at the slopes, plus 
two cocktail lounges offering gay 
night life, all combine to make 
Boyne's fabulous reputation come 
alive for you. Season — Thanksgiv- 
. ing to Easter, Learn-to-Ski-Weeks 
/ every week. 

J Write for Free Color Brochure 



BOYNE MOUNTAIN LODGE 

BOYNE FALLS, MICH. C. MOLL, MSS. — PHONE JO 


I WON'T WEAR A THING 
BUT TOWNE AND KING!" 



says PHILO BADGE, private eye 


KEYHOLE, KY., Nov. 10 -For pu/nshoeinc 
on the "l-osi Denture" caper, Philo received 
the "Rookie of the Year" award at last night's 
annual meeting of Peepers International. He 
found the suspect at "Painless" Eddy’s Molar 
Clinic, after parting with a healthy bicuspid, 
Philo's a sweaicrman who believes that Towne 
and King are (he best yarn and color sleuths 
in (he business . . . now wears the new half- 
cardigan stitch bulky pullover, with unusual 
contrasting marl trim effects. All virgin wool; 
six color Combinations $15.95. 

Towne and King, ltd. 

Coordinated Knitwear 
59S Broadway, Redwood City, Caiif. 



LUFTHANSA 



It’s No Secret, Natalie Loves The Senator: 

Natalie flics to Europe several times a year. The Senator goes 
eleven times a week. And that’s how they met. The Senator is Lufthansa's First Class service across the North 
Atlantic: from New York nonstop to Frankfurt every day; from Chicago nonstop to Frankfurt twice a week. The 
Senator also flies direct from San Francisco to Paris and Frankfurt twice a week. Imagine, no change of plane 
all the way from California. Convenient! Senator Service now includes an elegant new bar and lounge . . . 
stand'n sip or sit'n sip. Beer on draught, too! And there’s economy service on every flight. It’s swift, smooth 
travel aboard Lufthansa’s Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals. Continental cuisine, continental charm and Lufthansa’s 
unparalleled service make your flight as memorable as your trip abroad, whether you travel first class or economy. 
Convenient connections to ail Europe and the East. See your travel agent or call LUFT HAN SA for the fac ts. 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S. A. anil Canada. .LETS GO LUFTHANSA 
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LOOKOUT MT. in Minnesota cut three 
trails, including beginners’ practice slope. 

FACILITIES continued 

White Cap Mt., Hurley: New 400-acre 
area de.signed by Otto Schniebs, with six 
trails, novice to expert, ranging in length 
from 1,800 feet to 3,000 feet; maximum 
vertical drop 350; two Hall T bars, one 
1,550/350/4,000, the other 1,650/350/ 
4,000; 2 ' 2 -story chalet at base of main 
slope with restaurant, first aid, ski shop, 
apparel shop, club room, observation bal- 
cony: warming hut: eight-acre parking 
lot; ice skating. Tel. World Wide Travel 
Agency, Ironwood, Mich., 2070. 

ONTARIO 

Blue rvit. Winter Park, CollingWOOCl : 
Enlarged to 1,000 acres: novice area add- 
ed: three large cafeterias: parents can 
leave small children at Kiddyland W’inter 
Park, where under-lO-year-olds can ski 
and skate under expert supervision ($1 
a day including lifts). Tel. George Hen- 
drickson, Collingwood 1737. 

Peterborough Ski Club. O’Bricn 
Heights: Hall T bar, 1,700/300/600. Tel. 
A1 Osborne, Peterborough, Riverside 2- 
2062. 


Sauit Ski Club, Sault Ste. Marie: New 
J Bar 700/300/800. Tel. Karl Martitisch, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma 3-4414. 

Search Mount Valley, 28 miles north 
of Sault Ste. Marie: New T bar 1,200/ 
800/800 lifts skiers up to six new trails. 
Tel. Karl Martitisch, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Algoma 3 4414. 

Fort William Ski Club, Fort William: 
Poma double chair lift 1,450/320/950. 
Tel. Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wil- 
liam, Mayfair 2-9643. 

CO >itjn lied 



A delight 
to ski on 


Professional Instructor 
Jimmy Johnson 

"Hart Skis give a 
thrilling response 
you will never forget 
...they’re durable, 
easy handling, a 
delight to ski on [ I 
recommend Harts to 
both beginners and 
experts . " 


At your Hart Franchised Dealer 




HART 


\Metal Skis 

2400 Kndicolt St., St. Paul. Minn. 



Makes a 
& Drink Sing! 


Try a Carioca Daiquiri with 
a Touch of Tropical 
Delight 

• Juice 1 Lime 

• 1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 

• VA oz. Carioca Rum 
Shake well with cracked ice 
and strain into 3 oz. cocktail 
glass, rimmed with sugar. 


PUERTO RICAN • WHITE OR GOLD LABE 
80 PROOF . SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., N. Y. 


iM4 .S|..,RT 
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Ever drive behind a Porsche? Whenever you do, you notice 
there’s much more to a Porsche than its lithe, wind-sculptured 
styling. There’s its superb roadability— as it maneuvers 
through traffic with a responsive agility to the wheel you can 
almost feel yourself. You admire, too, the stirring getaways 
and commanding sureness of its stopping power. Then you 
watch— as it soars out onto the open road— taking the sharp- 
est curves and steepest hills in stride. Here’s where you begin 
to fully sense the pure motoring pleasure Porsche owners enjoy 
mile after mile. Why not enjoy it too? Ask for a guest -drive 
soon— and discover for yourself why— “All it shares with 
other cars is the road.” Porsche of America Corporation, 527 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.I 

Dealers from coast to coast in the U. S. and Ginada.l 
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ASK ANYONE 

who’s been to Puerto Rico... 



They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 

Finest Rum for you 


so Proof'Schleffelln A Co., New York 




COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

ia PROOF COGNAC. tMPORTtD FROM COGNAC, FRANCE 
BY DENNIS & HtPPERT, NEW YORK 

^ ^ 



FACILITIES contilMifd 

EAST AND WEST 

FollowiiKj are nomf’ <if the fop renorfu in 
the Euat and which have- added new 

facilities. 

Arapahoe Basin, Dillon, Colo.; Poma 
double chair lifi 3,200 ‘710/350 opens in- 
termediate trails: new lodge for 150 skiers 
due to open in February, includes ski shop 
and dormitorie.s. Tel. Joe Jankow.ski, via 
Idaho Springs, Arapahoe Basin 2. 

Aspen Highlands, -Aspen, Colo: Single 
chair lift 330. '40 180 in front of lodge, for 
beginners; parking lot enlarged to 1,000 
car capacity. Tel. Whipple V. N. Jones, 
Aspen, Walnut 5-7032. 

Black Mt.. Jackson, N.H.: Mueller T bar 
1,150 250 800: two trails, each 2,640 /250, 
and 3-acrc open -slope. Tel. Holland W'hiL- 
ney, Jackson, Evergreen 3-4490. 

Heavenly Valley, South Tahoe, Calif.: 
Henjn double chair lift 4,150 '750/750 
takes skier up to 9,000 feet; extensive 
clearing of trees to widen trails leading 
from top of new lift; warming hut and 
lodge enlarged, -sundecks added; warming 
shelter at top of new lift; parking lot in- 
creasetl to 2,000. Tel. Chris Kuriasa, 
South Tahoe, Kimball 4-3548. 

Hunter Mt., Hunter, N.Y.: Poma-Savio 
double chair lift 5, 300./1, 600/950 serves 
two expert trails, 2,640/550 and 3,960 • 
550, two inlermediate trails 3,960/600 
plus two other intermediate trails 2,640/ 
450; novice slope with rope tow; lodge ex- 
panded; acces.s road to base of lift paved. 
Tel. Jim Hammerstein, Hunter 4651. 

Jay Peak, North Trov, Vt.; Mueller dou- 
ble chair 5,992 • 1 .650. 840 opens two trails, 
two miles and four miles, each with drop 
of 1,650 feel; parking capacity increased 
to 600 cars. Tel. Walter Poeger, North 
Troy, Yukon 8-2511. 

June Mt., June Lake, Calif.; New area; 
Riblet chair lift 3,000/1,050. 1,300; Dop- 
pelmayr T bar 4,000/650/900 rises from 
top of chair to beginner and intermediate 
areas in upper bow'l: second Doppelmayr 
T bar 800, 260, 450 from top of chair to 
expert slopes; expert trail 2,800. 1 ,250; in- 
termediate and beginner trail 4,000/650; 
parking lot with capacity for 400 cars; 
warming hut at foot of chair lift, and two- 
story chalet at top with restaurant for 
190; ski shop, store. Ski school headed by 
Pino Lela and Ed Rciley, both formerly 
of Mammoth Mt. staff. Jane and May- 
nard Jenkins, managers. Tel. Lee Vining 
7541. 

eontiri'ied 
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The highest art gallerij in. the world. .. fUes to Europe every day 

‘ l\ 4 T oi’Alitiilia's 

/ \j JLXl^ W .jets luuig original Italian paintings, 

as jnodern a.s the planes they fly in. 

'toil leisurely si)*) >'onr a]jeritif then 
take aturn around lhe"galler\:"\\lion; 
else, can \ou cnjo>' Italian art, Italian 
rvai-mth. Italian care...al) part of a new 
concept ofelo'gant international. Jet 
travel. ..\x)ui's when vovj flv Alitalia! 


cy 

concept of 

elegant 

international 

Jet travel 


: the spacious ■''uper 
r power : Rolls-Eoyce 
Jets, mightiest in the air — your 
crew: Italy's elite pilots . . . stew- 
ards from Europe's finest hotels. 


■ - ^ Jet speed . . . Alitalia elegance 

To Europe, Africa. Middle ar^d Far East via London, Milan. Rome. SEE YOUR TRA'VEL AGENT 
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CHICAGO 

The Pick-Congress 

MkhifM Mrd. t-Coagiess $1. 
10M lOOMS 


(J/f / 

‘PICK’ THE BEST... 



• Moderate Rates 

• No Charge for Child 

• Radio and TV 

• Convenient Parking 

[Free parking in many local! 



PinSBURGH 


The Pick-Roosevelt 

SkA a Ptni A**. 

600 ROOMS 


Business Travelers will like the con- 
venient downtown locations, friendly, 
personalized attention, comfortable, air- 
conditioned guest rooms, and delicious 
food and beverages. 

Convention Planners will find superb 
facilities to meet the specific needs of 
their meeting groups, 
h'amily Travelers will appreciate our 
“Children Free” Family Plan for young- 
sters under 12, and the many special 
features to make their stay enjoyable. 
All Travelers will remember the feeling 
of cordial welcome once they’ve been an 
Albert Pick Hotel guest. 



MINNEAPOLIS 

The Pick-Nicollet 

Nkolltt A WashiaftMi Avet. 
600 ROOMS 


ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS AND MOTELS 
IN 29 CITIES 

'-—I Birmingh.-un, Ain. 

ChallaiiooKfl, Tpnn. 
Chicago, 111. 
t'incinnnti, O. 
f'lnvolantl. O. 

Colo. Springs, Colo. 

; Columbus, O. 

;• Dayton, O. 

Detroit, -Vlieh. 

Kasl Lansing, Mich. 
Kvaiistoii, 111. 

Flint, Mich. 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Mi.ami Beach, Fl.->. 
Minnca|X)lis, Minn. 
Mohilc, Al.'i. 
Montgomery. Al.i. 
Natihc-z, Miss. 

New York. iN.Y. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
I'ortsmoulh, Va. 


\Vv 


colo’- 

4':i 


Koc-kforcl, 111. 

St. Louis, .Mo. 
South HcncI, Ind. 
Terre Haule, Inti. 
Toledo, O. 

Totioka. Kaiis 
Washington, D.C. 
Young.slown, O, 

SALES OFKICI-:S: 

CiiicAtio: 20 N. Wacfier Drive • STate 2-437.5 
Nkw Youk; .54/ lA-xmgfon Ace. • Pl-aia S-llOO 
Wa.shi.ncTo.v: HOO I^th Si. N.W. ♦ District 7-4f(00 
Indianapoi.is: 142 JV, Meridian Sr. • MKlrosv .^-7192 



For Immediate Reservations by Teletype call your nearest Albert Pick Hotel 




Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. Sl-l I, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Killington Basin, Sherburne, Vt.: C-Savio 
double chair 6,300/1,700/750; three trails, 
two expert 2,640/600 and 3,960/800. one 
novice 2,640/700; temporary shelter built 
at top of chair lift; parking lot enlarged 
to 700-car capacity. Tel. Preston Leete 
Smith, Orchard 2-2703. 

Loveland Basin, Loveland Pass, Colo.; T 
bar 2,300/600/1,000 opens upper half of 
basin to intermediate skiing; $45,000 ad- 
dition to lodge-restaurant. Tel. Gordon 
Wren, Idaho Springs, Loveland Pass Ski 
Area 3, 

Mount Mansfield, Stowe, Vt.: Riblet 
double chair 6,400 ,/2,050/950 parallels ex- 
isting single chair; five new trails, includ- 
ing two expert, both 7, 920, '2, 050 and two 
intermediate, one 7,920/2,050, the other 
10,560/2,050; Octogon at top of lifts en- 
larged. Tel. Sepp Ruschp, Stowe, Alpine 
3-7311. 

Mount Snow, West Dover, Vt. : Two C- 
Savio double chairs 7, 400.T, 625/900 and 
2,600/400/1,000: lodge at base of new lift 
with 500-car parking lot; regular parking 
lot enlarged. Tel, W’in Lauder, Wilming- 
ton, Homestead 4-3333. 

Mount Sutton, Sutton, Quc.: New 2,300- 
acre area 63 miles from Montreal and 
Burlington, Vt. Elevation at top of 
mountain is 3,175 feet; Mueller double 
chair 4,000/1,100 ‘700, plus Mueller T 
bar 1,500/300/800, serves three novice- 
intermediate trails, each one mile long. 
Alpine chalet houses restaurant, ski shop, 
baby-sitting service, clinic; warming hut 
on summit; 800-car parking lot. Jean 
Les.sard, ski school director. Tel. Real 
Belanger, Sutton 363. 

Mont Trembisnt, St. Jovile, Que. : Con- 
stam T bar 4,100/1,100/900 parallels 
south chair lift from lodge to top of h'ly- 
ing Mile; ski shop enlarged. Tel. Ernie 
McCulloch, Mont. Tremhlant 42 52711. 

Redstone, Redstone, Colo.: New area in 
Crystal River Valley at 7,250-root eleva- 
tion; T bar l,000,T70/800 serves 20-acre 
slope; warming hut at base of T bar; Red- 
stone Lodge half mile away, improved to 
accommodate 100 skiers, includes dining 
rooms, cocktail lounge, snack bur, ski 
shop; enclosed swimming pool, ice skating 
on nearby lake; ski school run by Phil 
Clark and Tap Tapley. Doyle Graham, 
manager. Tel. Redstone, W'’oodland3-252 6. 

Sugarbush, Warren, Vt.; C-Savio double 
chair 3,500/1,200/700; three new trails, 
intermediate 4,000/1,200. advanced 
3,500/1,200 and novice 5, 000, •1,200; base 
lodge expanded, Tel. Jack Murphy, 
W’aitsfield 50. end 
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NEW CUSHION-CORE 
absorbs vibration 


Northland’s new Conti- 
nental — “hottest” metal 
ski on the slope. The 
secret? The hidden 
Cushion-Core which 
soaks up vibration like a 
shock absorber. You’ll 
have firm control at ail 
speeds, flow smoothly 
over the bumps. “Racer 
sharp” steel edges, all- 
purpose plastic bottoms 
and Northland’s tradi- 
tional craftsmanship. 
$79.50. 


World's largest 
Ski Maker 

2325 Endicott St., Dept. 40 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


The Equipment 
Olympics 


Salesmen are pushing winning 
Olympic brands but weekend 
skiers do not need racing gear 

by MORT LUND 

AT Squ.-vw Valley during the 
2;\_ Olympic ski races last year 
(adiorp), thousands of spectators 
cheered their favorites as they shot 
down the mountain courses. But in 
that highly vocal crowd, no one could 
match the intense partisanship of a 
small group of ski-equipment repre- 
sentatives. They were men like An- 
ton Kastle from the famous Kastle 
ski factory in Austria; Ed Scott, the 
ski pole specialist; Howard Head, 
whose Baltimore firm has just turned 
out its millionth ski. They came to 
the Olympics to root, not for a spe- 
cific skier or country, but for a boot 
or a ski or a pole. Each representative 
knew exactly what equipment was 
being used, and a race was highly 
satisfying if a single item from his 


factory crossed the finish line on the 
back, foot or hand of a winner. 

For these manufacturers’ represent- 
atives, the Winter Olympics was an 
Equipment Olympics; the results are 
being used right now to push the sale 
of racing equipment like that used 
in the Games, of recreational adapta- 
tions of the racing gear or simply of 
brand names. It is a big business. 
Sales of ski equipment last year ($20 
million) showed the largest percent- 
age increa.se of all sporting goods. This 
year, thanks to the stimulus of the 
Olympics, ski shops report an ad- 
vance sale 30% to 60% ahead of last 
year. The factory representatives had 
good reason to root loudly. 

.'Vny weekend skier getting ready 
to stock up for this season, howei'er, 
should weigh the results of the Equip- 
ment Olympics carefully. For it is 
extremely important to distinguish 
between those Olympics results that 
mean something for the recreational 
skier and those that do not. 

TURN PAGE FOR EQUIPMENT 


GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD,, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BOOTS 

The Olympic racers wore Molitor 
Rogg, Hierling and Haderer in about 
equal proportions. But the hard, 
high-cut racing boots used at Squaw 


Valley are not for the recreational 
skier. These boots are built to give 
maximum support in high-speed, 
high-precision turns, and they are 
about as comfortable to wear as 
chain-gang shackles. The average 


skier does not need this kind of sup- 
port. Instead he should look primari- 
ly for comfort. He should beware of 
boots that need breaking in— some- 
times a boot will break in and some- 
times it won’t. After comfort, the 
nexl consideration is ankle support. 
Furthermore, the boot should keep 
the heel firmly down on the inside 
sole, and it is here that some recrea- 
tional boots are not adequate. For 
the sad fact is that a softer boot may 
not hold the foot firmly. The recrea- 
tional models of the boots worn at 
Squaw Valley do a good job but no 
better than others. 

One recreational boot that gives 
excellent support is the Piborhofer, 
which th is season has an outside ankle- 
strap arrangement in its top (.$69. .50) 
model. The strap (see drawing at left) 
tightens the boot’s grip on the heel 
when a skier moves his weight for- 
ward, as he does going into a turn or 
over a drop-off. These are just the 
moments when a skier needs an in- 
creased grip, and Piberhofer gives it 
—but not at the price of discomfort. 



The Allais 60, winner of the men’s 
downhill, and the Kftstle Metall, 
fourth- and fifth-place finisher in the 
downhill, are both metal skis. These 
racing successes with metal skis, 
which never before had scored well 
in an Olympic or world champion- 
ship, may have signaled the end of 
the era of the wood racing ski. 

The changeover to metal skis has 
already occurred in the recreational 
field, where aluminum Head.s and 
Harts have steadily replaced the high- 
priced wooden types. Whether the 
European Allais or Kiistle metal skis 
will now seriously challenge the do- 
mestic Head and Hart skis remains to 
be seen. The racing Allais 60 and the 
Kastle Metall are too stiff for most 
skiers, but both companies are now 
exporting large numbers of recrea- 
tional models to this country. 

Ko matter how well these Euro- 
pean metal skis sell during the com- 
ing season, Head and Hart still have 
a long lead in the over-all market. 


Moreover, both U.S. companies offer 
the best service and repair facilities 
in the world; they are able to match 
or repair or refinish a ski in two weeks. 
This obviously makes their skis more 
Valuable to the recreational skier. 

Despite the fact that most Olympic 
medalists wore Kneissl and Kastle 
wooden skis, the beginner should not 
be tempted to buy them. Even the rec- 
reational wooden models of the Kas- 
tle and Kneissl are too fast and stiff 
for the beginning skier. 

There are, however, some new de- 
velopments in wood and other mate- 
rials which, although they were not 
used or tested at Squaw Valley, may 
be very useful to the recreational ski- 
er. The first of these is tonkin cane, 
used on the running surface of the 
Viking Valkyrie ($100). The Viking 
Co. is so confident of the strength of 
tonkin that it invites the buyer to 
chop the running surface with an axe. 
A sharp whack will leave only the 
tiniest of scratches. 

Another new material is bamboo, 
co)ili)iue<l 





SAILER SKI (LEFT) 
VICTORIA SKI (RIGHT) 


anything in Adlers! 



Take the SC" for example. This is the famous wool sock that’s guaranteed not to shrink. 
It comes in white and eleven different solid colors. At fine stores everywhere or write: 
The Adler Company, Dept. SllO, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 'ShrmLcoi.ironed 
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426 RIVER STREET, MONTREAL 
'.Jacket made oj />« Pont Orton 


SKI EQUIPMENT 

used throufjhouT in the construc'- 
liuii of the Japanese Bamboo Indus- 
tries’ Victoria ski. The drawing on 
tlm preceding page shows tiic Victoria 
Combination 'Stih.oO ’, togellier with 
a cross section of its laminated con- 
struction. H. G. Schwurtx, the im- 
porter. cJainiiS liutt laminated [)ambori 
is touglier than the l)est hickory. 

The third and most exciting new 
material is reinforced fiber glass. 
Glass has been tried before, In eom- 
bination with poiyethyieiie. but the 
resultant ski.s wen* never successful. 
Xow Toni Sailer, the liero of tiie 
Olympics, has helped design ami lest 
a new ski, the Sailer Fiberglaski 
made of fiber glass and epoxy 
with a wood liller 'see (lrnin'n',i ov pre- 
redin'j /"P'/ci. The comhination Ls ex- 
tremely lough and llexibie. In fact. 
Sailer claims that reinforced fiber 
glass is tlie best material, liar none, 
for recreational skis. He al.so claims 
that the Sailer ski cannot he broken. 
If the Sailer ski jjroves all thi.s good, 
the current struggle between wood 
and aluminum skimakers may even- 
tually be replaced by a fight between 
aluminum and filler glass. 

TOE BINDINGS 

One of the most .striking trends at 
Squaw \’alley, from the recreational 
skier’s point of view, was the Olympic 
racers' almost universal reliance on 
.safet\' toe bindings. 

All but one of the bindings tliat 
took the IS Alpine medals were re- 
lease types. The fact that Bud Wer- 
ner, America’s best male sltier, broke 
ills leg in a training spill while wear- 
ing nonrelease l)inc!ings may have 
done a lot to break down the racers' 
previous reluctance to use safety 
bindings. Strangely enough, 30' ^ of 
U.S. recreational skiers still do not 
use safely bindings. 'I’he Olympics 
.should convince them that there is 
nothing un.sporling or unchic about 
wearing reiea.se bindings. 

The Marker toe binding [$9.95' 
took t/ireeuf the gold medals anrl nine 
of the 12 silver and bronze medals. 
Racers prefer llie Marker bee ause it is 
simple, tough, won’t freeze up and is 
not o\’er.sensitive, f.c., will not j'ar 
loose wiienever tlie skier hits a bump 
but u'Ul release under the pressure of 
a strong twist. 

Tlie Marker binding also lias a good 



"Tate” 
Tetrault 

guarantees 

You'll Always Find . . . 

• professional skiing advice 

• tmiicnin brand mcn-bandise 

• exclusive selected imports 

• reasonable pricing policies 

• highest shop craflsmanship 
where recreational skiers enjov 

skiing as a ”wa\ of life’* and select 

• fjiialilv ski eijuipinent 

• w'ell-sl_\ led clolhiiig 

• after ski accessories 

u ritc for Jree brochure 


AulheHxtd KIAD and HART Ski DMlar 


CHICAGO 


1 14 Eott Hubbard St. Chicago 11, III. 

(at 420 North Michigan Ave.) 
tel. 467*5671‘ 




Jamaica Rum for 



It's really Season's Greetings 

when you give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Football, skiing, baseball, golf — you give the 
best of every sporting season when you give 
America’s National Sports Weekly. Use the 
Christmas order form in this issue. 
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STOP FOR MARKER BINDING 


following among fast recreational ski- 
ers whose requirements for a binding 
are the same as the racers’. Most ski- 
ers who use the Markers, however, do 
not yet have the small stopper at- 
tachment (50^i) shown in the draw- 
ing above. They should. It keeps the 
binding from swinging out of line as 
the boot is put into it. 

HEEL BINDINGS 

Nearly all the Olympians used the 
long-thong heel plate. This device 
gives the racer strong ankle support 



LOOK TURNTABLE 


and will allow his boot to turn safely 
out of the toe binding in a twist fall. 
One of the best of the long-thong 
plates is the Look Turntable ($12. .50), 
winner of two gold medals. Unlike 
most other heel plates which have the 
thong attached to the tension springs, 
the Look’s spring is independent of 
the thong {see drawing abore). Hence, 
conliii ued 



treat 

your guests 
royally. . . 


Orenie de Menthe 



Delightful to sip 
. . . delightful 
to serve, Arrow 
Creme de Menthe 
adds magic to 
any meal. 
Delicious, too, 
as a casual 
drink ... in a 
frappe, highball, 
or on the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP.. DETROIT T. MICH-, 60 PROOF 
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They’re both Imported Scottish Homespun . . . but 

COMPARE and You’ll Proudly Wear Richman’s 

Mr. Rich: Terrific sport coat, young man! Mr. Man: Scottish home- 
spun-just like yours! Mr. Rich: That’s really traveling first class. 
Mr. Man: You said it— in every way but price. Mr. Rich: How’s that? 
Fine imports aren’t exactly bargains. Mr. Man: Mine was-just 
$29.95 at Richman’s. 


Whether you’re Mr. Rich or Mr. Man, you can rely on Richman’s for fine quality 
clothing at reasonable prices. Only at Richman’s, America’s largest men’s wear spe- 
cialists. will you find such recognizable values as the Braeburn sport coat at $29.96. 
Slacks, too, are outstanding buys at $12.96. Compare and you'll wear Richman’s. 

For a wonderful buy you can always rely on Richman's 

For your nearest store, write Richman Brothers. 1600 El 55 St.. Cleveland, Ohio 


WUNDER HEEL RELEASE 



the binding will hold the boot tight 
even when the thong stretches. 

But the skier who wears a heel 
plate depends entirely on his toe bind- 
ing for release. In a head-over-tips fall, 
the kind that puts the worst strain 
on the Achilles’ tendon, a toe binding 
like the Marker sometimes fails to re- 
lease. Therefore, the recreational skier 
should disregard the thong plates and 
use a heel release, which will save his 
legs in this situation. 

The Gunther Meergans Co. of Sa- 
lem, Mass, has come out with just 
such a binding, a new form of heel re- 
lease called the Wunder ($9.95). Ithas 
two very small safety catches located 
on the cable itself, one on each side 
of the boot. Under pressure, one or 
both of these catches pop out {see 
drawing above), easing tension on the 
cable and allowing the boot to come 
free. So far, the Wunder has under- 
gone only preliminary testing: but if 
wide use bears out the early test re- 
sults, the Wunder may be sensitive 
enough to let go when the ski is twist- 
ed at any angle. This could eliminate 
the need for a toe release altogether 
and thus cut the cost of safety bind- 
ings by 50 . 

SKI POLES 

Another important trend at the 
Olympics— and one which can be 
adopted without reservation by recre- 
ational skiers — was the switch from 
heavy to light poles. The metals in 
the lightweight steel and aluminum 
are the same as in the old standard 
poles. However, by tapering the 
shafts more carefully and by using 
tougher alloys, the manufacturers 
have been able to build poles which 
weigh less and can be handled more 
easily but still are considerably 
stronger than the traditional heavy 
poles. 

Four of the gold medal winners at 
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Squaw Valley used the Persenico Ban- 
tam ($17.95), a steel pole that weighs 
only to 9 ^ ounces as against 
15 to 18 ounces for standard poles. 
Besides its excellent handling quali- 
ties, the Persenico has a small strap at 
the base of the grip which can he used 
to clip the poles together for conven- 
ience in traveling. 

The entire U.S. team and some 
members of the European squads 
used the aluminum Scott. The Scott 
i$19.50) is slightly heavier over-all 
than the Bantam, hut the lower part 
of the shaft is very light and the 
Scott has a simple rubber web basket 
that reduces the tip weight even fur- 
ther. This makes the Scott as easy to 
swing as the Bantam. The drawing 
below shows the lower portion of the 
pole and a cutaway of the basket 
with the thick, tight center section 
that holds it to the pole without the 
use of rivets or pins. The Scott is 
guaranteed for the life of the skier. 

coii/inuei/ 



SCOTT POLE BASKET AND CUTAWAY 



MOET 

For over 200 years, memorable moments have been celebrated 
with MOET Champagne- MOET comes to you from the 15-mile 
cellars of Maison Meet & Chandon, whose property includes 
the Abbey of Hautvillers-the birthplace of champagne. 


Sctiierielln & Co.. New Yen., N, Y,* Imponers since J794 



are the most important item of 
your equipment for the ultimate i 
skiing enjoyment. Proper fit is paramount. 

Only proper fit, backed by correct desigrt, assures complete control. That's why Kostingers, 
hand-crafted in Austria, are used by experienced skiers the world over. Beginner or expert, 
there is a Kastinger Boot designed for you and for your pocketbook. 


HAMPSHIRE IMPORTS tnc., Essex, Connecticut 

Alpine Supplies, Inc., Montreal, Canada 
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Grill Meats 
To Perfection! 

— on TOP of your kitchen stove 




SNOWSHOES 

Excellent exerciser! Find put if 
you're a ' 'Maine", "Michigan" . 
"Alaskan" or "Bear Paw" lype- 


X fOf the WHOIE FAMILY 
A Div. ol Garland Manufaclurint 

Ufsipi XTfpol Cirn Mainp 



SIMPLY ELEGANT FLATS 

Our liiiimrt fnnn Mexlcn A <Ml|;littul Out licol 
Uressy eiioURti to wear to town, yet still "at home' 
your casual clotlics Hamltooled lloral aralitn, tiny 1 
trim. Coxy Hiitl comfortable — ror It's foam eusiilonr 
cumuletely leather lined. Rich tan color. Sixes 4 
medruru width. ii.9S rpU. 83.1)0 <le|ioslt on CDD's 
•Send for free eatalosur of \mponeil /oxAIon.v. 
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AMERICANA SHOP 


Dept. 81-1121 
217 East Todd Avenue 
Reed Ciiy, Michigan 



SHORT SKIS 

There is one more major development 
in ski equipment which has just come 
out. It has nothing to do with Olym- 
pic racing, but it may very well have 
a lot to do with the 95% of the sport 
concerned with pure fun. It is a tiny 
2-foot 8-inch ski developed in all 
seriousness by Clifton Taylor of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., whose main concern is 
to make skiing ea.sier for skiers start- 
ing out. 

The beginning skier has always 
been the stepchild of the sport. He is 
loaded down with 2.5 pounds of boots 
and skis, taken to the base of a 
mountain and told to start walking— 
if he can. After staggering around for 
a couple of mornings with these 7- 
foot slats he is finally allowed to go 
up the lift. The beginner who gets 
through his first run without three or 
four bone-jarring falls is a fair bet to 
keep on skiing. The rest, estimated at 
well over 50'','. quit skiing for good. 

Four years ago the ski school at 
Kitzbiihel, .Austria tried to reduce 
the dropout rate among its pupils by 
starting them on a smaller ski— six to 
eight inches .shorter than the stand- 
ards. The Kitzbiihel instructors were 
delighted at the results. 

Then, four years ago, some of the 
members of the outing club at Brat- 
tleboro. Vt. began to make short skis 
of their own. The idea was further de- 
veloped by Taylor, a part-time ski 
instructor, who designed a .)-footer 
and had 850 pairs made. 

Like the Kitzbiihel instructors, 
Taylor found that those pupils who 
tried the 5-foot skis were easier to 
teach and that they quickly devel- 
oped through the novice and inter- 
mediate stages to join the ranks of 
the advanced skiers. 

“This all started me thinking,” said 
Taylor. “I wondered how short you 
could make a ski and still have it 
work. So I started experimenting.” 

By the time he was through experi- 
menting last spring, Taylor had come 
up with the radical, short-short ski 
(see draiciriff at right), just 32 inches 
long w'hich he called the Shortee 
Wedeln ($19.95). He passed several 
pairs out to friends. Suddenly, inter- 
mediates who had been unable to ski 
well even with the 5-foot model blos- 
somed into advanced form. “You can 
do anything you want to with the 


short skis.” says Taylor, “because 
they will turn with one-tenth the 
power needed to turn standard skis.” 

Kventually, the pupil acquires 
enough technique to want to ski fast- 
er. Then, of course, he must move up 
to the standard-length ski to get the 
stability needed to stay upright at 
higher speeds. 

“We found,” said Taylor, “that the 
skier can use the short ski to build up 



the correct form and the confidence 
to execute the advanced turns. Then 
he gets on the long skis, gets them 
going a little faster and they will do 
the same thing as the short skis were 
doing for him.” 

It sounds almost too good to be 
true, but Taylor insists that anyone 
—even a class A racer— can improve 
his skiing with a day on short skis. 

‘‘And beginners,” said Taylor, 
“have never learned so fast. I found 
that most people are natural skiers if 
you give their feet a chance.” end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL -ROGKR MARIS, bi-fty 2e-y<?iir-old 
righl fielder who moved up to the New York 
YanUi-os last winter after two years in ihc lower 
majors wiih Kansas Crity. then hit .2S.1, slammed 
39 home rung, drove in 112 runs, kept base runners 
cautious with a cannonlike riL'ht arm lo lead the 
Yanks to the Amerienn Ix-uBue pennant this sum- 
mer. was named the Most Valuable I’layer in his 
leaiJUB by the Bagohall Writers Association. Said 
usually laconic, but now jubilant Maris: "This 
is a happy feeling." Runner-up with 222 voles 
to his teammate’s 223, fellow-outfielder Mickey 
Mantle ;,27fi, 40 home runs, 94 RRIsi. 

SAN FUA.NCISCO GIANTS closed out their ex- 
hibition tour of Japan with 11 wins, four losses, 
one tie. In the final game at Shizuoka, Felipe Ainu 
pul the Giants ahead with a ninth-inning home 
run. hut the Japanese All-Stars pushed across two 
runs in the last half of the inning, won 3-2. WII.- 
I.IK MAY^ with seven home runs and a ,404 
baltiuK average, was named Ihe tour's Mi>sl Val- 
uable Player, received a new Japanese automobile. 

BASKETBALL -The ST, I.OUIS IIAWK.S dealt 
the Philadelphia Warriors their first defeat of Ihe 
season after nine wins, 107-105, despite a 42-poinl 
splurge by Will Chamberlain. Two points behind 
with three seconds to play, Philadelphia missed 
its chance to tie when a pass from out-<if-l>ounds 
was hatted away from Chamhurlafn by the Hawks' 
alert Dave Pionlck. The BOSTON CKI.TICS 
were struggling lo slay with fast-moving Philadel- 
phiii, eiosed some ground with a 131-124 vielory 
over Los Angeles, but only after the Celtics' Bill 
Russell, his temper riled in a fourth-period re- 
linufid hassle, had floor<:d the Lakers' Jim Krehs 
with a crushing left hook. Russell was expellctd 
from the game for the first time in his earecT. 
I’HILADELPHIA, leader in NBA Eastern Divi- 
sion standings; ST. Lfll'LS. leader in Western Di- 


BoxiNG— SAN JOSK STATE COLLEGK, NCAA 
champion for the past Ihreeyears, announced that 
it will drop intercollegiate competition this sea- 
son because so many schools have given up the 
sport that San Joa(‘ean no longer makeup a sched- 
ule. "But we want to make it perfectly clear,” 
said Athletic Director Walter McPherson, "that 
we are not. dropping hosing as such, lhal we will 
continue to teach it and that we hope lo see the 
other schools return to the sport on a major basis.’’ 
FI/OR F,NT1 NO FERNANDEZ, eighth-ranked 
welterweight from Havana pumped left hooks 
into the body of Phil .Moyer, Portland, Ore. mid- 
dleweight, for the first three rounds, then shifted 
the attack to his head, knocked his opponent 
down twice in the fourth round, once in the fifth 
before Refercn; Harry Kessler stopped the nation- 
ally televised Madison Square Garden fight. 


CHESS — As expeetixi, Russia’s team of champions 
and ex-world ehamiiions cleaned up on 40 nations 
at the chess Olympics at Leipzig. Close behind in 
second place was an amazing L’.S. team of youth- 
ful conrenders: Bobby Fischer. Robert Byrne, Wil- 
liam Lombardy, Arthur Bisguier, with ISi-yenr- 
old former Junior Champion Raymond Weinstein 
' ■' '' '' .0 pinch hitting ca- 


CROSS-COUNTHY — MICHIGAN STATE warmed 
up for defense of its IC4A and NCAA champion- 
ships, placed three finishers among the lop five, 
captured its sixth straight Big Ten team title in 
Chicago with 33 points to runner-up Iowa’s 61. 
GERALD YOUNG, MSU junior, won individual 
honors with a record-breaking time of 19:35.3 for 
the four-mile course. 

WESTERN MICHI0.4N jammed five of its run- 
ners among the first seven finishers, handily won 
the Central Collegiate team championship with 
21 points as WMU senior Jerry Ashmore took the 
individual title in a fast 19:41.S over the four-mile 
course, also in Chicago. 

BOBBY Lowe, slender, hard-training Brown 
University sonior, still fresh after his recent Hep- 
lagonal victory, stood as East's strongest entry 
in IC4A and NCAA moots by trotting off with 
the New England Intercollegiate race by 300 
yards in 21:03 for 414 miles, at Boston. Team 
champion; Brown, with 90 points. 


Golf-HOWIE JOHNSON, a touring pro from 
Co^ Hill, 111., shot a nine-under-par course-record 
63 in the second round, held on with a 69 on the 
final day, won the Mexican Open and 32,000 with 
a 72-hole total of 273, at Mexico City. Runner-up: 
Billy Maxwell, Ocoanside, Calif., with 275. Tied 
for third with Ramon Sota of Spain and Jack Sell- 
man of Houston was 37-year-nld Roberto do Vi* 


oenzo of Argentina and Mexico City, w ho shot the 
first hole-in-nne of his long career in Ihe third 
round, finished with 276. 

GENE LITTr.ER. San Diego, the $21,000 Coro- 
nado pro-amateur, with 272 for 72 holes, Coro- 
nado, Calif. HunniT-up; BiQ Casper, Sun Diego, 
wilh 275. 


HARNESS RACING BYE BYE BYRD <$3,301, 
richist harness horse of all time, matched a, strong 
late challenge- by Culver I’ick then, wilh Driver 
CHnI Hodgins sailing along behind, flitted away 
In the stretch to win Ihe S5X,700 Good Time Pact" 
at Yonkers Raceway by two lengths in for 

1 !-4 miles. The victory jiushed the 5'year-old stal- 
lion’s record winniiigs to $492,346. 


HOCKEY- The sluggish MONTREAL CANA- 
DIEN.S finally began to move, beat the New York 
Rangers in a frantic, wild-scoring game 9-7, beat 
the Detroit Red Wings '1-2, then bent the Rangers 
again 2-1. look a three-point lead in the NHL 
over second-place Chicago Black Hawks. 


HORSE RACING— CARRY BACK ($4.'f(il. who 
won last month's rich Garden State, captured the 
47th running of the $3.5,6.50 Remson Stakes at 
.4quL-duet. Under Jockey Johnny Sellers, Ihe 
brown 2-year-old colt made up a four-length defi- 
cit over the final furlong with his long strides lo 
nip Vapor Whirl, Willie Shoemaker up, by half a 
length in 1:36-;, for the mile. 

BOWL OF FLOWERS f$3.40';, with Eddie Ar- 
enro up, came out of the starting gate next to lust, 
weaved her way through the field of 2-yenr-old 
fillitsi and broke clear in the stretch to win the 
$106,325 Frizefle Slakes by three lengths over 
Counter Call in 1:350 J for the mile, 

BALD EAGLE f$5.40', the $100,000 Laurel In- 
rernational for the seeond straight year, 1J4 m., 
2:33, by two lengths over Harmonizing, Laurel. 
Md- Manuel Ycaza up 'see paffe !S>. 

MANASSA MAULER '$19', the $35,900 Trentnn 
ilandieap, 1 ‘4 m. by SM; lengths over Rienzi in 
2:02'-. Garden State, Joe Culinone up. 

ROYAL NATIVE '$5,401. the $58,200 Vineland 
Handicap. 1 1 „ m. by a half-length over Make Sale 
in 1:50 '', Garden State, Bill Hartack up. 


HORSE SHOWS — TOM GA5'FORD, 31-year-old 
Toronto stoek exchange lloor trader, look two 
firsts and two seconds at the National Horse Show 
in New York, ama-ssed 38 points and the individ- 
ual championship for the seeond straight year 
Team champion: the U.S., with 123 points. 


SOCCER -SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY stopped 
Tollenham Hotspur of London’s 16-game winning 
streak. 2 1 , when inside left John Fantham scored 
the winning goal midway in the SPeond half. Tol- 
lenham slill lends Division I by five points over 
Sheffield. 


TENNIS — LEW IIOAD won Japan's first profes- 
sional singles championship by defeating Ken 
Rosewall 6-2. 0-6, 3-6, 6-1, 13-11 before an en- 
thusiastic. applauding crowd of 12,000 in Tokyo. 

VOLLEYBALL — RUSSIA swept both men’s and 
women’s fitlt's in Iron-Curlain-dominiiied World 
ChampionahipBinRindeJaneiro.I.LS.S.R.defeated 
the defending champions from Czechoslovakia in 
two elose, tough games, then routed them 15-4 
to elineh men's title. U.S.S.R. women edged Po- 
land 3 games to 2, eiiiiched their half of the honors 
early in the tournament. Ill-preparod U.g, men's 
and women’s units fared badly from the begin- 
ning, were eliminaK'd from contention in Ihe 

MILEPOSTS— HONORED; J. EDGAR HOO- 
VER, 65, recently jeappoinled FBI director, with 
presentation of a special gold howling hall and pin 
in recognition of his work in combaiing juvenile 
delinquency, by the American Junior Bowling 
Congress, at Washington, D,(L 
BORN : "To BOB FRIEND. 30-year-old pitching 
star of the World Champion l’ittshu''gh Pirates, 
and Mrs. Friend, six-pound-1 1 -ounce Mary Ellen, 
their first child, in Pittsburgh. 

SAVED: The SUN BoWL FOOTBALL GAME 
in E! I'aao, by the voters of El I’uso who approved 
a bond issue for the construction of a now 30,00U- 
seat stadium that sponsors h.ad insisted whs im- 
perative if the nation's fourth-oldeat post.season 
game was to he eontinuc'd. 

DIED: E. C. "IRISH" KRIEGEU, 64. nation- 
ally known as Mr. Football Rule Book, a Big Ten 
football and baskclhall ofiicial until hia retire- 
ment in 19.53, author of several books on football 
rules: of a heart attack, in Columbus. Ohio. 
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GARCIA 

Y 

VEGA 


CIGARS 



A .smoking experience you'll want to 
enjoy over anti over again. At better 
cigar counters e\ery\vliere in sizes and 
.shape.s from lOe to SI. 00, exclu.sive of 
State and Loc.il taxes. Shown above- 
Del Rios (actual size) 30t'. 



The Bonded Havana Cigar 


MADE IN TAMPA 


ihrr JJ, uma 105 


SPORTS 


L'STRATED .Vovrt 


If 

You 
Want 

SMOKING 

Frank Leahy Tells How! 

Frank Leaky, famous football coach, says: 

"I recommend Bantron if you have tried, 
without success, to stop smoking. It posi- 
tively can help you. You will be amazed 
with the wonderful results you gel!" 


Here at last is a safe, new product, de- 
veloped at a great American University, 
that has helped thousands stop smoking. 
In a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80^ are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 

Now at drug stores 

without prescrip- BltAHD ® 

tion. Price $1.25. Smoking Deterrent Toblels 
*Copies available to doctors on reguest. 

Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 



NOW! Enjoy JYMBAR 

FDR SLIMMING-STRETCHING-FUN! 


FOR UILR MiD CKILDREM-WSTAUS II 




Cau/I, eqi 
BaTTH. CRciK li,M 


SENSATIONAL 


$ 14»5 


TGAREIICK'“'.?pt‘^,? 


Jl. Payl Park, 
Minnesoto 
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PROS’ TEAM 

Sirs: 

We here in New Mexico have long been 
telling everybody that this is the best 
team in the nation (7Vie 7'eam the Pros 
Tfu/cA, Nov. 7), hut we could get only 
our defeated opponents to listen and 
agree. 

There should, however, have been 
some mention of our giant end, big Bob 
Kelly, the man who catches many of 
Charley Johnson's passes. 

Ed Burckii.midt 

Las Cruces, N.M. 

Sir.s: 

One of the best football stories I have 
ever read! Being an old Easterner, I 
had never heard of New Mexico State 
before. 

Howard Levine 

New York City 


eligible Big Ten teams couldn’t be rate<I 
the top nine in the country, since the 
only game.s they’ve lost have been to 
each other? 

Ellery Johnson 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

Don’t bury Ole Miss’s national cham- 
pionship hope.s yet. Formidable Big Ten 
teams will cut one another's throats in 
the homestretch, and neither Navy nor 
Missouri will have a picnic from here 
on in. 

Jimmie McDowell 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sirs: 

For your information, the Mizzou 
Tigers are heading for an undefeated 
-season. 

Emil V. Raithel 

Hannibal, Mo. 


Sirs; 

It may be true, if one concedes that 
Staten Island is outside the conlinenla! 
limits, that New Mexico State’s Charley 
Johnson “leads the nation’’ in touch- 
down passes with nine. 

Then it is equally irue that Wagner’s 
Don Cavalli leads the world. Cavalli 
hurled 1.3 touchdown passes in his first 
six gaino.s. 

Frank Hannigan 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

WOMEN AT WAR 

Sirs: 

Katherine Carlson should receive some 
type of literary award for her article on 
sports, husbands and TV (IT’omeu’s ll'ar 
to Save Spiirtft, Nov. 7 ). 

It is an art to make so much truth 
come out so amusing. 

Charles F. Barnes 

Trumbull, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Speak for yourself, Mrs. Carlson. Try 
a little straightforwardness (good sports- 
manship mebbe?). This will in itself cre- 
ate cooperation and it won’t be nece.s- 
sary to “u.se dynamite.” Me, I’d do the 
same as your husband if anyone tried to 
dynamite me. In fact, I’d probably send 
you to the game so I could enjoy the TV 
myself. 

Mary E. Kingon 

Los Angeles 

ROOM FOR TIGERS? 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for an amazingly ac- 
curate and unbiased article on the col- 
lege foolhali national rankings (Lm 
Room at the Top, Nov. 7). 

Incidentally, who is to say the nine 


LIKE MOTHER SAID 

Sirs: 

My mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, 
said her house had been blown into 
the porpoise pool by Hurricane Donna 
{Mighty Leap frum Ruin, Oct. 3l), but I 
never e.xpected to see it there! Nor did we 
ever dream that her little house would be- 
come a tourist attraction. 



MISPLACED BUNGALOW 


The house was built by Vic Barolhy, 
her son-in-law, who was one of the first 
to go into the charter-boat and deep-.sea 
fushing business on the Keys. Barothy 
moved to the Isle of Pines, Cuba, but 
Mother, who is 76 years old, continued to 
live alone on Windley Key. She visits her 
children in the North during the .summer 
and was just heading back home when 
news of Donna came. 

Everything .she owns except the clothes 
she had with her is in your picture 
{above). 

Eleanor C. Knouse 

Akron 
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TAKE OVER 


SOME GOOD LtCKS 

Sirs: 

I am 11 years old and a member of one 
of the “two whole generations of children 
that have grown up in this country not 
knowing what it is like to lick the pad- 
dles of an ice cream freezer,” as Stanley 
Walker puts it (Dou-n Willi (lourmels-, 
Nov. 7). 

Mr. Walker is wrong, hecau.se 1 for one 
do know. We have an ice cream freezer 
(and I don’t mean an electric one). Lick- 
ing the paddles is a very pleasing experi- 
ence I can assure you. 

Elizabeth Pearce 

Richmond 

Sirs: 

A rousing cheer. I do wish the title had 
been “Down with P.seudo Gourmets,” for 
that is obviously what Stanley Walker 
means. There are far too many people 
in this wonderful country of ours who 
tend to minimize our wealth of culinary 
blessings and to view with awe anything 
that sounds foreign — from viehy.ssoise to 
cha cha cha. 

Susan B. Wilson 

Wakefield, R.I. 

Sirs: 

Down with gourmets, but more than 
that, dowm with nonsen.sical non-sport 
article,? in sport magazine-s. 

How.ard Katz 

Hartford, Conn. 

AMEN TO ZERNMOST 

Sins: 

Ed Zern, that esthete outdoorsman 
from Manhattan (where the difference 
between a dry fly and a dry Martini is 
often a lunchtime conversational tour 
de force), is guilty of Zernmost think- 
ing (/ Loathe and Detest All Fish Tour- 
naments, Nov. 7). 

He holds up the highly respected Philip 
Wylie and Ernie Lyons in .support of his 
contention that people who fish in tourna- 
ments are prone to Jie, swindle, bribe, em- 
bezzle, perjure and willing to go to any 
length to win. 

Please advise Mr. Ed Zern that Wylie 
ha.s for yeans been a prominent official of 
the Metropolitan Miami Fishing Tourna- 
ment, and that Lyons is a gifted editor of 
the Stuart, Fla. News, which for year? 
has supported the famous Stuart Sailfish 
Tournament. 

Red Marston 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sirs: 

A fisherman’s amen to Mr. Zern’s 
article. 

Ed Southwell 

Memphis 


You can perform better 


mth a GUINNESS in the picture! 



guinness:.. 


If you keep coming back for more ... in your work, 
in your sports . . .you may be a Guinness® man. 
Now, Guinness stout is not all things to all men. 
For 200 years it has been recognized as an 
acquired taste.This dark, Irish brew, this almost- 
bitter flavor . . . takes getting used to. But brawny 
types who work hard and play hard . . . how they 
look forward to its goodness! Nothing gives you 
the same strength of flavor, mixed half-and-half 
with beer . . . and it’s great straight! 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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people prefer 

KING SANO 


the purposeful cigarette 



premium product of United Slates Tobacco Compony 



Men have lived out of Dopp Kits from 'way back. 
Dopp Kits hold everything, leak-proof, tough as 
nails, ever handsome. Many sizes, colors, in soft 
leathers and fabrics. From $6.95. At better stores 
everywhere. Charles Doppelt A Co.. Chicago 16, III. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



RICHARD KOHNSTAMM 


‘Joe Skier makes it go’ 


Timberliiie ski lodge on Oregon’s Mt. 
Hood (.sec cover) lay abandoned in 
1955 when 29-year-old Richard Kohn- 
stamm, wealthy member of a wealthy 
family, took over its operation. Built 
by the U.S. Government in the 1930s 
to provide facilities for nearby Port- 
land’s 370,000 people, this fine rec- 
reation area had been all but ruined 
by mismanagement. Electricity at 
the lodge had been cut off, snow fil- 
tered through its broken windows, its 
chair lift lay deserted. 

Only a weekend skier himself, 
Kohnstamm went to work on the 
property with a professional’s thor- 
oughness. He borrowed money on 
his life insurance for initial capital, 
decked out waitresses and bellhops in 
dirndls and Lederhosen, even lent his 
features to an advertisement in which 
he posed as a Timberline waiter serv- 


ing a Martini. As business picked up, 
he instituted Sno-Cat service, built 
a new $150,000 chair lift, added a 
$70,000 swimming pool. 

Looking back on Timberline’s pre- 
dicament, Kohnstamm admits to a 
little apprehension. “People were a 
little mad when I took over,” he says. 
“They thought I was going to cater 
strictly to the moneyed skiers. I had 
to show them we wanted kids to have 
fun without littering up the place 
with paper-bag lunches.” 

Today, after five years of sweat 
and $400,000 of expenditures, ener- 
getic Richard Kohnstamm presides 
over a year-round operation that 
draws some 500,000 visitors a sea- 
son and finally shows a profit on the 
ledger. “All I've done,” he says, “is 
get people to respect Timberline 
again. Joe Skier makes it go.” 
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,.«0 KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF* EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 



All dressed up... ready to give... 

so good to get. ..and so easy to give! It's already wrapped in gleaming foil and 
shining ribbon, wherever fine whisky is sold. And don’t forget— Early Times is the 
true, traditional, old-style Kentucky Bourbon... slow-distilled for the true Kentucky 
flavor tliat’s so easy to recognize — so hard to forget! 

GIVE THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


EARLY TIMES 





^ Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 

I ■ boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher DenverWest. 


Bla.de Everything about this handsome slip-on is sharp 
...the new pointed toe . . . elasticized laces on the side... the 
higher heel. Shown in Black . . . also comes in Burnished Olive or 
Dark Brown. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 



